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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

need of our day, for only such can save us from much 
fanaticism and secure us in the full possession of a 
sober and sane reason. 

Theology is less a single science than an ency- 
clopedia of sciences; indeed all the sciences which 
have to do with man have a better right to be called 
theological than anthropological, though the man it 
studies is not simply an indiyidual but a race. Its 
way of viewing man is indeed characteristic ; from this 
have come some of its brighter ideals and some of its 
darkest dreams. The ideals are all either ethical or 
social, and would make of earth a hearen, creating 
fraternity amongst men and forming all states into a 
goodly sisterhood ; the dreams may be represented by 
doctrines which concern sin on the one side and the 
will of God on the other. But even this will cannot 
make sin luminous, for were it made radiant with 
grace, it would cease to be sin. 

These books then, — which have all to be written by 
men who have lived in the full blaze of modern light, 
— though without having either their eyes burned 
out or their souls scorched into insensibility, — are in- 
tended to present God in relation to Man and Man 
in relation to Gk)d. It is intended that they begin, not 
in date of publication, but in order of thought, with a 
Theological Encyclopsedia which shall show the circle 
of sciences co-ordinated under the term Theology, 
though all will be viewed as related to its central or 
main idea. This relation of God to human know- 
ledge will then be looked at through mind as a com- 
munion of Deity with humanity, or God in fellowship 
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10 FAITH [CH. 

He find Faith ' (or, the Faith) ' on the earth ? * I am unable 
to understand these words except in the sense that though 
God will avenge his saints * speedily * (see the preceding 
verse), yet the time will appear so long before the second 
coming that the love of many will have waxed cold. 

* Faith,' or ' the Faith,* will hardly be found on the earth. 
1 must confess that the words sound more like an expres- 
sion of the discouragement which we know to have been 
felt by the second and third generations of Christians, when 

* hope deferred ' of the irapova-ia was * making the heart 
sick,' than what we should have expected to have from 
the lips of our Lord. If the words are authentic, we must 
take * Faith ' (with the best orthodox commentators) in 
the less natural sense of ' the necessary Faith,' or * the 
Faith that perseveres in prayer.' 

I To sum up : ' Faith,' and ' to believe,' in the Synoptic 
' Gospels, means a spirit of simple receptiveness towards the 
Messiah and His message, a state of mind which, unlike 
the righteousness of the Pharisees, requires no previous 
course of disciphne in meritorious actions. * Faith ' is the 
primary motion of the human spirit when brought into 
contact with Divine truth and goodness. Its fruits are 
loyal self-devotion, even unto death, complete renunciation 
of all earthly ties, in so far as these could come between 
the disciple and his Master, untiring energy in service, and 
an enthusiastic temper, full of love, Joy, and peace. This 
is really the whole content of Faith, as preached by Jesus 
to the simple folk whom He gathered round Him in Galilee. 
We next turn to St. Paul's Epistles. I do not wish to 
discuss the more technical theological problems connected 
with the Pauline doctrine of Faith, but only to determine 
what the word means for him. One of the most significant 
passages is Gal. iii. 23, Trph rov kXOilv rriv ttiVtiv, * before 
the coming of [the] Faith.' This expression proves that 
the Christians felt their * Faith ' to be something new in 
the world ; as new as their * Love»' for which they required 
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mistake. The * whole process of Christ ' must be re- 
enacted in the experience of the believer, and the culmina- 
tion of the whole is spiritual crucifixion and resurrection. 
' The new and significant peculiarity,' says Pfleiderer,^ 
' in Paul's conception of Faith, is the mystical union with 
Christ, the self-identification with Christ in a fellow- 
ship of life and death. In this imreserved, self-forgetting 
surrender of the whole man to the Saviour, in which 
the revelation of the Divine love, as well as the embodi- 
ment of the ideal for man, is beheld as a personal life, 
the behever feels himself to be ' a new creature. . . . That 
is expressed in the fine saying : '* It is no longer I that live, 
but Christ that liveth in me ; and the life that I now live 
in the flesh I live in the Faith of the Son of God, v/ho loved 
me and gave Himself for me." Life in the Faith means the 
same as " Christ liveth in me." * 

In Romans xiv., Faith is represented as a graduated pro- 
gress in the mind of Christ. * Weakness in the Faith ' 
shows itself by anxiety to keep formal rules, by super- 
stition, in fact. * Faith to eat all things ' is a strong Faith. 
So in Colossians, feasts and fast-days are ' shadows of things 
to come.' This chapter contains also the declaration 
(v. 23), ' whatever is not of Faith, is sin ' ; which has been 
taken out of its context and made to support the conten- 
tion that * the virtues of the heathen were splendid vices,' 
or that ' all works done before Justification are sinful.' 
St. Paul, however, appears only to mean that in matters 
of abstinence or indulgence we ought to have a clear 
conscience. The half - superstitious man is likely to 
wound his conscience, whether he keeps his fast or 
breaks it. 

In the well-known words, * We walk by Faith, not by 
sight ' (2 Cor. v. 7), St. Paul means, as the context shows, 
that the form (erSos) of the exalted Christ is hidden from 
us. Faith is the condition of our present life (Sia irio-rcws 

1 Primitive OhristianUy, vol. i. p. 347. 
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possession, the very substance and reality of its object. 
Assurance is substance, Faith is fact, promise is fuMment, 
hope is possession and fruition — all not so much through 
any inexplicable virtue in Faith itself, as because Faith is 
the laying hold of and uniting itself with that Word of 
God which is at once the substance of all reality and the 
light of all truth.' i 

This notable chapter contains other important dicta 
about Faith. * Without Faith it is impossible to please 
Him ; for he that cometh to Grod must believe that He is, 
and that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him' (v. 6). Faith demands the existence of its Object ; 
God is a fact, not an ideal. Faith also demands that its 
Object shall be active — that God shall be experienced, and 
not merely thought of as existing. Again, Faith is ex- 
plained to be ' a seeing of the invisible ' (v. 27). ' The 
invisible ' is God, as the gender shows. Faith is seeing 
God during our earthly pilgrimage. Augustine's comment 
is true and fine. * Errabant quidem adhuc et patriam 
quserebant ; sed duce Christo errare non poterant. Via 
illis fuit visio Dei.^ ^ 

The doctrine of Faith in this Epistle is not at variance 
with that of St. Paul, but it is liberated from the Rabbinical 
form which is the result of St. Paul's Jewish education. 
The idea that Faith consists in accepting the free gift of 
the righteousness of God, has no place in this Epistle. 
On the other hand, the notion of Faith as exalting us above 
the trammels of our life in time, enabling us to view history 
as a whole, and to assume a heroic attitude in face of tem- 
poral sufferings by regarding events svh specie ceternitatis, 
is peculiar to this Epistle, and is a most inspiring thought. 
It has affinities to Philo's conception of Faith, and is, no 
doubt, a line of thought natural to Alexandrian idealism. 

The Epistle of St. James contains an energetic protest 

1 Du Bose, High Priesthood and Sacrifice^ pp. 224-6 (abridged). 
* Augustine, Ad 1 Joh.^ Tract. 7 ; Westcott on Heb. xi. 27. 
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In the Acts of the Apostles, ttlo-tis and ina-Tcveiv occur 
very frequently. With the definite article, TrtWis means 
the Christian faith (ch. vi. 7 ; xiii. 8 ; xvi. 5 ; xxiv. 24). 
On the other hand, wX'qpYj^ iricrrcois means ' full of enthu- 
siasm and strength based on Faith in Jesus Christ ' (vi. 5 ; 
xi. 24). * Faith in the Lord Jesus,' in the Acts, involves 
mainly beUef in His resurrection and exaltation, and in 
* the forgiveness of sins ' (v. 30, 31). Profession of this 
Faith is followed at once by baptism (xvi. 31-33) . Sanctify- 
ing Faith (xv. 2 ; xxvi. 18) must be distinguished from this 
first impulse to become a believer. Contrast the past 
tense in xiv. 23 ; xviii. 27 ; xix. 2 with the present in 
ii. 44 ; xxii. 19. 

It remains to consider the teaching of the Fourth Gospel 
about Faith. Let us assume that this treatise was written 
between 100 and 120 a.d., and that, though it is based on ^ 
genuine recollections or traditions of our Lord's teaching, 
it was written with the special design of offering a certain 
presentation and doctrine of the Person of Christ, as a 
solution of doubts and controversies which pressed for 
settlement at the beginning of the second century. 

We have seen that the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews has his own presentation of Faith to offer to the 
world. Steeped in Alexandrian philosophy, which called 
men to * flee hence to our dear country,' he conceives of 
Faith as life in the eternal order, in the heaven which is 
all around us if we could only see it, and dilates on the 
heroism which should be the fruit of this heavenly vision. 
The writer was Tb scholar and thinker, and he has written 
for the scholars and thinkers of all time. St. John (I will 
keep the traditional name without raising the question 
of authorship) writes for a wider circle. The Church at 
the end of the first century was already distracted by the 
beginnings of the movement known as Gnosticism. It is 
true that the great Gnostics of the first half of the second 
century were outside the Church, and only half Christian. 
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CHAPTER II 

FAITH AS A BELIQIOUS TERM — continued 

(6) In the Church 

In order to form an adequate Judgment on the meaning 
of 'Faith' in Christian theology, we must pursue our 
investigation into the writings of Christian theologians. 

The ' Apostolic Fathers ' do not yield us much in the 
way of illustration, until we come to Ignatius. This writer 
employs (Ep. ix.) a curious metaphor : ' Ye were drawn 
up on high by the cross of Christ, using the Holy Spirit as 
a rope, while your faith was the means by which you 
ascended, and your love the way which led you up to God.' 
Here Faith is the motive force, love a kind of inclined plane. 
In ch. xiv. of the same epistle he says : ' Faith and love 
towards Christ Jesus are the beginning and end of Ufe. 
The beginning is Faith, and the end is Love.' ^ We shall 
find this deUmitation of the provinces of Faith and Love 
repeated more than once by Clement of Alexandria. Cf. 
especially Strom, vii. 10 : * Christ is both the foxmdation 
and the superstructure, through whom are both the begin- 
ning and the end. Faith is the beginning, Love the end.' 
And ib. ii. 13 : * Faith leads the way ; Fear edifies ; 
Love perfects.' There are signs even in the New Testa- 
ment that this was an accepted maxim in the Church : in 
2 Pet. i. 5-7, Faith and Love begin and end the list ; and 
in 1 Tim. i. 6 we have, ' the end of the commandment is 
Love.' So Hermas (iii. 8) has the following scheme: 

^ Cf . also Smym. 6, ' Faith and love are every thing. 
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now into bare trust and confidence in a divine Person ; 
now into a subjective assurance which claims to be its 
own evidence ; now into vague feeling ; now into a cheer- 
ful optimistic outlook upon the world ; now into implicit 
obedience and submission to authority. It will be my 
object in these Lectures to do Justice to the partial truth 
contained in these various one-sided views, while exposing 
their limitations. 



I 
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orthodox Bomanism, shall we maintain that the main 
facts of religion, the foundations of theistic belief, have 
been demonstrated by the scholastic philosophy, confirming 
and supplementing the divine revelation which has also 
been given us ? Or shall we, with Schleiermacher, abandon 
rationalism, both orthodox and unorthodox, and make 
religion a matter of pure feeling ? Or, with some of the 
mystics, shall we affirm the existence of direct intuition, 
through a special organ, which puts us into immediate 
connection with God and the spiritual world ? Or shall 
we follow the voluntarists, and make Faith an affair of 
choice, an act of the will ? Or are the pragmatists right 
in treating it as a working hypothesis, determined by 
practical needs, and to be accepted, if we choose, * at our 
own risk ' ? Or, lastly, is it founded solely on external 
revelation, a bofly of divine knowledge and precept dropped 
from the sky ? These alleged grounds of Faith will all 
have to be considered in turn, though not in the order in 
which I have just named them. But I am constrained to 
regard them all as, at best, only secondary grounds of 
Faith. None of them singly, nor all of them collectively, 
are adequate to the idea of Faith. Faith is something 
deeper, more universal, more fundamental, than anything 
that can be assigned to the independent activities of the 
intellect, will, or feelings. Behind all these determinations 
lies the deep-seated religious instinct or impulse. 

This innate instinct or impulse arises in the psycho- 
logical necessity which obliges us to assign values to our ex- 
perience.^ It is our nature to pass Judgments, to call some 
things good, others bad, to acquit and condemn, accept 
and reject. We rearrange our world according to what we 
consider the tvorth of its ingredients to be. Objects, after 
passing through our minds, are no longer all on the same 

1 So Lotze says, ' Faith is the feeling which is appreciatiye of value.* But 
I shall show that Faith is not only feeling, if 'feeling ' excludes the wiU and 
intellect. 
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The world, then, has values as well as existence. And I 
do not mean only values for ourselves, but intrinsic values 
—-or, if this phrase be objected to, values which for all who 
can apprehend them are ends in themselves, not means to 
something else. We do not create or imagine these values ; 
they are as much given to us as the existential aspect of 
things. We cannot prove that the world exists ; and we 
cannot prove that our valuation is anything more than 
subjective ; but Faith accepts these values, not as assigned 
by ourselves, but as objectively real. Somewhere, some 
day, or somehow, the real world is arranged according to 
their pattern. 

Faith has usually connected this realm of values wiih 
the name of God. God — ^whether, the God of theism, 
pantheism, agnostic monism, or deism — is the self-existent 
summum genus in whom we believe that our highest ideals 
are realised. Those who deny or doubt the existence of 
God, while retaining the conception of God as a regulative 
idea or ideal, seem to me to be, strictly speaking, non- 
religious.^ If the idea of God is only a device, empirically 
discovered to be serviceable for strengthening our wills 
and straightening our aims — ^Just as a man might use a 
pair of spectacles to correct his faults of vision, or a pair 
of dumb-bells to increase his muscular strength, — God is 
lowered to the position of an instrument ; and this is an 

entirely ontside it. Science can analyse the production of sound, and ignore 
the soul of music; it can show the cause of colour, and miss the joy of 
beauty ; it can show the genesis of all manner of social institutions, and miss 
the heart of love ; it may even find the conditions of life, but cannot ask 
what life is ; it may sweep the heavens with its telescope, and fail to find y 
God.' 

1 This limitation does not exclude Buddhism, though that religion believes 
in no personal God. Fot in Buddhism the ' Nothing to which all is reduced 
is (in spite of its name) a positive conception. ' It is the absolute world- 
ground, the fact behind the illusions of tne world ; the absolute being, the 
static basis of all phenomena ; it is the absolute world-aim, after which the 
world-process strives and in which it finds its deliverance ; the bearer and 
producer of the religious and moral world-order, which brings out what 
alone is true and enduring in illusion, and turns the illusory world-process 
into an actual salvation- process. '—Hartmann, Religion de$ GeiaUSf p. 5. 
Buddhism is not atheism ; it only deifies the ' a-privative.' 
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And Tennyson says that 

Beauty, Truth, and Goodness are three sisters 
That dote upon each other, friends to man. 
Living together under the same roof. 
And never can be sundered without tears. 

These three have, each of them, the marks of the spiritual 
world. That is : Firstly, they claim to exist in their own 
right, and will not be made means or instruments to any- 
thing else, nor to each other. Secondly, they take us out 
of ourselves : they are not our tools, but we are rather 
their instruments. Thirdly, they are, each in its own 
manner and degree, a permanent enrichment of our Ufe — 
a fund of inahenable spiritual wealth. The mark of 
spiritual wealth as opposed to the other goods of life is that 
spiritual wealth is unlimited in quantity, being manifestly 
free from such mechanical laws as the conservation of 
energy. In the spiritual world one man's gain is not 
another man's loss. The spiritual wealth of the world is 
capable of indefinite increment. 

We are confronted, then, with a world of existence, and 
a world of values. The former, when contemplated in a 
barely abstract way, and stripped of all extraneous im- 
portations from the world of values, consists simply of 
brute facts, unclassified, unappraised, and even unrelated. 
The latter, when viewed in an equally abstract way, con- 
sists of the whole contents of the moral, intellectual, and 
artistic consciousness. What is the relation between them ? 

The relation of the world of values to the world of exist- 
ence is a problem, perhaps we should say the problem, of 
philosophy. And what is sometimes called the Venture of 
Faith is the assumption that not only are the two related, 
but that all existence is capable of being truly stated and 
arranged in terms of value, and all value in terms of 
existence. Faith assures us that truth, goodness, and 
beauty, which are attributes of the eternal order, are also 
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private interests, becomes wholly blind to whatever of 
truth, beauty, or goodness God has spread before us for our 
dehght and edification.^ 

It is plain, then, that Faith requires certain personal 
qualities. If we are too stupid to ask for any meaning in 
our experience, too self-absorbed to be interested in any- 
thing that does not concern our petty affairs, too frivolous 
to care seriously for what can only be cared for seriously, 
too gloomy to hope, or too wilful to learn, we are labouring 
under fatal disqualifications for the experience of Faith. 
This is the meaning of the words of Christ : ' If any man 
is willing to do His will, he shall know of the doctrine,' 
lind * Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.' 
/ What distinguishes Faith from existential knowledge is 
/the recognition of an objective, external, and ideal standard 
/ of value — of an idea, or system of ideas, of goodness, truth, 
/ and beauty, by which things given in experience may be 
/ Judged and classified. It is an essential part of Faith 
j that this standard should be appUed to given experience, 
\ and it is also requisite that experience should be appealed 
to in verification of the claims of Faith. This last point 
is important ; and it leads us to recognise a peculiarity 
of the conditions under which Faith is exercised. The 
verification to which Faith appeals can never be complete 
while we Uve here. Truths of the eternal order seem to be 
always broken and refracted as they reach us. They mani- 
fest themselves to concrete experience in an oppositional, 
bipolar form, so that we continually find ourselves con- 
fronted by an obstinate negation. Truth, we may almost 
say, is a spark which is only generated by friction. This, 
it may be, is a necessary condition of the world of becoming. 

1 The word 'selfishness' most here be extended to cover all purely self- 
regarding motives. Faith must have an object outside self. Theoretical 
self-knowledge, egoism, refined or otherwise, the desire of self-improvement 
as an absolute end, are outside the religious sphere. Religiotbs attention to 
one's own character, knowledge, or circumstances has always reference to an 
objective stondard, and derives ite sanction from a principle outside the self. 
CI Hartmann, Religion des Oeistes, p. 4. 
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and from which we generalise, is an inadequate receptacle 
for them. Further, these values have been classified as 
ideas of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, a threefold cord 
which is not quickly broken. This is the most general 
description possible of the objects and contents of Faith, 
and it is, I beheve, all that this primary ground of 
Faith gives us. It contains vast impUcations, which 
can only be unravelled by the full experience of life, 
developing our personaUty along the lines of thought, 
will, and feeling. These three faculties have a natural 
connection with the ideals of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful respectively, though we must avoid most 
carefully the error of separating things which can never 
exist independently of each other* 
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Faith is a ppre feeling. For our feelings seem to us to be 
the deepest and most vivid of our experiences. Thought 
never shows us what a thing is in itself, but only how it 
is related to other objects. Feeling, especially those most 
characteristic feelings, love and hate, goes deeper. As 
Tennyson says in that wonderful poem, The Ancient 
Sage:^-^ 

For Knowledge is the swallow on the lake 
That sees and stirs the surface-shadow there^ 
But never yet hath dipt into the abysm, 
The Abysm of all Abysms, beneath, within 
The blue of sky and sea, the green of earth. 



• • 



Religion, too, in its various moods is intimately con- 
nected with the emotions. Fear, humility, love, trust, 
remorse, the Joy of reconciliation, the pain of estrange- 
ment, are all emotional states. Moreover, there is a vast 
and half -explored background of vague feeling which fades 
away into the subconscious, a reservoir of life behind 
consciousness, which seems as if it might be the very soil 
out of which Faith springs and grows. If we could tap 
this subliminal self, and force it to give up its secrets, 
should we not find our Faith definite, explicit, and self- 
sufficing ? So the mystic wishes to interrogate this dark 
background, to bring it into the Hght. He does not wish 
to contaminate it with infusions from his surface con- 
sciousness, but to see what the twilight conceals. 

Now the genuineness of the pure mystical experience — 
the feeling which the devout mystic interprets as the 
immediate presence of God — ^is proved beyond cavil. I 
am not speaking now of that rare trance which Plotinus 
enjoyed four times and Porphyry once, but of something 
much more familiar — those * consolations ' which almost 
all reHgious people enjoy at times during their devotions. 
There is reason to beUeve that the majority of people who 
believe in Grod do so because they consider that they have 
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dispute the main thesis, that if the conditions of civilised 
life ever promote the improvement of the race, instead of 
its deterioration, as I fear they do at present, the man of 
the future may be able to live habitually and consciously 
in a larger air than is possible to any except the most 
favoured spirits at the present time. 

But the important question for us now is, whether this 
immediate perception of the Eternal is capable of forming 
the contents of Faith, or whether in fact it has any con- 
tents at all until it has been translated into thought, will, 
and action. ' Pure feeling,' says Professor Flint curtly but 
truly, * is pure nonsense.' Schleiermacher's conception of 
Faith is anything but ' simple feeling ' ; it is a highly 
elaborate product of the peculiar ideas of his age. And 
even so, it is very empty. I have already mentioned the 
hlankness of the picture, which is insisted on by Schleier- 
macher. This, as is weU known, is a common feature of 
mystical Uterature. The pure mystical state (which even 
WiUiam James says is identical with the Faith-state) is 
without form and void. But ideas must be given through 
something ; there can be no purely internal revelation, 
Just as there can be no purely external revelation. Some 
mystics have claimed that they have got beyond forms and 
differences, which are the mark of the transitory pheno- 
menal world, and that the undifferentiated feeling which 
they prize so much is an intuition of the unity which under- 
lies all difference. Others only lament that they cannot 
vUer what they have seen and felt : — 

O could I tell, ye surely would believe it ! 

O could I oidy say what I have seen ! 
How should I tell, or how can ye receive it, 

How, till He bringeth you where I have been.^ 

But there is all the difference between a Unity which 
excludes all difference, and a Unity which includes all 

* Myers, St. Paul. 
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the maimer described is often seen in terrible reactions. 
If the Joys of the ecstatic state are (as is said by some who 
have experienced them) too great to be described, so also 
are the miseries of ' dereliction/ and the hallucinations of 
reUgious melancholy. Every fanatical ' revival * produces 
a crop of insanity. The normal development of reHgion 
is calm and self-collected, though deep and strong. Ee- 
ligious feeling, if not abused, pricks ns mth a sense of our 
imperfection, and forces us to seek, through thought and 
will, for the cause of our disquiet and for a means of 
satisfying our need. 

The normal histoiy of religious feeling is summed up in 
the words. Fear, Dependence, Love. Asstiredly none of 
the three is * pure feeling ' ; but I am protesting all through 
these lectures against separating our faculties in this way. 
Love is the crown of the soul's victory, and love, though 
it contains intellectual and moral elements, is primarily 
an emotion. Christianily has seemed to many to give the 
last word to the affections or emotions, by its exaltation 
of love as the only gift that * never faileth ' ; and certainly 
love is the only virtue which we can imagine as persistmg 
without much change in the eternal world, when faith 
shall have become sight, hope been turned into satis- 
faction, and knowledge into contemplation. 

Eove is implicit in Faith from the first. As aesthetics is 
a power of recognising beauty practically inseparable from 
the love of beauly ; as ethics is a power of recognising the 
morally right practically inseparable from the love of right, 
so the aim of theology is an intellectual recognition of God 
practically inseparable from the love of God. And so 
Augustine is right when he says that a man's spiritual state 
may be best gauged not by what he knows, but by what he 
loves.^ 

1 Pascal's ' Human thinss need only be imown in order to be loved, but 
divine things must first be loved in order to be known,' is valuable, but needs 
safeguarding, as making ttie acquisition of dirine knowledge too independent 
of rational tnought. 
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CHAPTER V 

AUTHORITY AS A GROUND OF FAITH 

To class Authority as a secondary ground of Faith is a 
proceeding which needs some defence. For it is certain that 
in individual experience Authority is the earUest ground 
of belief. We are none of us bom with a belief in God ; 
but we are all bom with a tendency to believe what we 
are told. A child can be made to believe almost anything. 
He does not beUeve because he wishes to beUeve, or 
because the things presented to him for acceptance appear 
to him to be useful or beautiful or desirable in any way. 
He is quite as ready to beUeve in ghosts and hobgoblins as 
in angels and good fairies. As he began to speak by parrot- 
talk, so he begins to think by accepting facts without 
criticising them, and assumes that whatever he hears and 
understands has a place in the world of reality. It is only 
after sad experience of the deceitfulness of appearances 
that he unlearns his first confidence, and begins to doubt 
and question and disbeUeve. 

This natural tendency to believe what we are told 
remains with us, though more or less impaired by experi- 
ence, through life. Some may protest that no one except 
a yoimg child beUeves anything merely because he is told, 
without any thought of the trustworthiness of the author- 
ity ; but I am convinced that this is a mistake. A great 
many grown persons will accept almost any statements 
put before them (not on all subjects, of course, but on some 
subjects) from pure inertia, because it is easier for them to 
beUeve than to disbeUeve. Some popular superstitions. 
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to make the sign of the cross, and so conjure the fire to 
bum ; but for centuries it has been a purely irrational 
superstition. Or take the cock-and-lion story, solemnly 
told by Aristotle — that the lion is afraid of the cock. This 
superstition lasted till Cuvier at last thought of putting a 
cock into a lion's cage, with results fatal to the cock. Intel- 
lectual indolence has perpetuated a great many bits of 
antiquated science. The history of popular quack remedies 
supplies a mass of instances of a highly instructive kind ; 
for the same mental attitude which leads uneducated 
people to resort to quacks when they are ill makes them 
victims of religious imposture when they are in trouble 
about their souls. 

Excessive reverence for tradition, deference to the 
opinions of our forefathers, * who had more wit and wisdom 
than we,' must be distinguished from mere creduUty. This 
reverence for the supposed wisdom of the past, which we 
find everjrwhere in primitive societies, must have been very 
useful in the early stages of civilisation, when the difficulty 
of preserving the hardly-won gains of humanity was far 
greater than at present. The tendency to put tibe golden 
age in the past may have been caused partly by a con- 
sciousness of the real sacrifices which civilisation entails. 
The fruit of the tree of knowledge, as I have said elsewhere,^ 
always expels us from some paradise or other, even if it 
be only the paradise of fools. And when the art of writing 
was discovered, a superstitious veneration for the written 
word was universal, and so persistent that I do not think 
it is extinct yet. If the words of wisdom were enshrined 
in verse, that made the glamour even more potent. The 
old Greek sentiment about the inspiration of poets sur- 
vived to the end of the classical period. * To the poets 
sometimes,' says Dion Chrysostom, — * I mean the very 
ancient poets — there came a brief utterance from the 
Muses, a kind of inspiration of the divine nature and truth, 

1 Truth and Falsehood in Rdiffion, p. 153. 
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up the world of ideas, and no * tortoise ' to support the 
elephant.^ 

Mr. Kidd is anxious to prove that there is * no rational 
sanction for progress,' and he chooses to regard * reason ' 
as a shortsighted, selfish faculty, which has nothing to do 
with any existence but the present, which, it ipsists, it is 
our duty to ourselves to make the most of.*' Professor 
Wallace, usually the most courteous of critics, is for once 
goaded into using a sharp expression. 'It is simply 
impossible to allow any one thus to play the fool with 
language.' ^ Similarly for Mr. Balfour, authority is called 
* the rival and opponent of reason.' Authority ' stands 
for that group of non-rational causes, moral, social, and 
educational, which produces its results by psychic processes 
other than reasoning.' * To authority, he considers, we 
owe the order and stability of the moral world ; by it the 
operations of reason are ' coerced to a fore-ordained issue ' ; 
it generates ' psychological climates ' (like the ' atmosphere ' 
of Church schools, I suppose, about which we heard so 
much two years ago), that is, habits of belief which reason 
has no power to influence. Indeed, ' it is from authority 
that reason itself draws its most important premises.' * To 
authority, in the main, we owe, not religion only, but ethics 
and poUtics.' * Reasoning is a force most apt to divide 
and disintegrate.' 

This is a return to a long discredited method of apolo- 
getics. In the Middle Ages John of SaUsbury wrote: 
*As both the senses and human reason frequently go 
astray, God has laid in Faith the first foundation for the 
knowledge of truth.' So Bayle, the French Encyclopaedist, 
says, not very sincerely, perhaps : * Human reason is a 
principle of destruction, not of construction ; it is capable 
solely of raising questions, and of doubling about to make 

1 Cf. Professor H. Jones in ffibbert Journal (Jan. 1906), p. ^1. 

* Kidd, Social Ewlution, p. 73. 

• W. Wallace, Lectures and Essays, p. 104. 
4 Balfonr, Foundations of Belief , p. 219. 
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cover for ourselves, and other things which we accept 
because we have every reason to believe that our inform- 
ants are trustworthy, or because we have not the leisure or 
ability to test them for ourselves, that is a very obvious 
truism. I accept the fact that Buenos Ayres is the capital 
of the Argentine Republic because the evidence for the 
statement seems to me sufficient, because there is nothing 
intrinsically improbable in it, because I can think of no 
reason why there should be a conspiracy to deceive me on 
such a point, and because there is no testimony on the 
other side. I accept without question anything that a 
distinguished mathematician tells me about the higher 
mathematics because I am incapable of following his 
calculations, and because I have generally found mathe- 
maticians honourable men. But acceptances of this kind 
are really intellectual processes. I have my reasons for 
believing, or disbelieving, in each case. This is, as I have 
said, psychologically quite different from bare credulity, 
which is a thoughtless condition. 

Once more, I may accept certain traditions, principles, 
and maxims as embodying the stored wisdom of the race, 
the racial instinct. But this, I contend, is again accept- 
ance on intellectual grounds. My studies of sociology and 
biology, we will suppose, have led me to attach a great 
importance to these traditions, as embodying a deeper 
practical wisdom than mankind has been able to make 
explicit and Justify by argument, or, at any rate, deeper 
than I could hope to arrive at by my own wisdom and 
experience ; and therefore I submit to the authority of the 
race as exercised in these social or rehgious traditions. This 
is a very wise and respectable line to take, but it is purely 
intellectual and reasonable, and to class it as non-rational 
betrays a mere confusion of thought. 

Nor is there anything non-rational in the respect and 
homage which we pay to men of deep spiritual insight. 
' Our weak Faith may at times be permitted to look 
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a secondary ground of Faith. It is not independent of 
the primary ground, the inward tribunal wJiich accepts or 
rejects it. It is this primary ground which alone makes 
beKef on authority a religious act. Without it, beUef in 
authority is inert opinion, or lazy acquiescence, or blind 
partisanship ; and none of these things has anything to 
do with Faith. 

Revelation is wholly within the sphere of religion. 
Nothing can be revealed to an irreligious mind, and nothing 
can be revealed to the religious mind that falls outside 
the sphere of religicms truth. Neither can the natural 
man discern the things of the Spirit of God, nor can the 
spiritual man claim the inspiration or guarantee of the 
Spirit of God for beliefs which belong to the scope of 
the natural man. 

This, however, is a restriction of the province of authority 
which has not been generally accepted in practice. 
Authority, by those who appeal to it, is usually treated 
as the final court of appeal. Belief on authority, thus 
understood, has a psychological aflfinity to intuitivism, 
and is in fact often held in conjunction with it. The 
mystic who refuses to analyse or criticise his intuitions is 
often baffled by the emptiness or formlessness of his 
reUgious conceptions, and so tends to fall back upon the 
clearly defined images or symbols which his church pro- 
vides. He accepts these on authority, since he is not 
interested in the proof of them, and would even value 
them less if they were based on ordmary evidence. 
Whether consciously or not, he only needs them as helps 
to his imagination. But they may easily become so 
indispensable to him that he will be as stiff a dogmatist 
as if his Faith really rested on external authority ; and he 
will often protest vehemently that external authority, 
in the form of supematurally revealed doctrines, is in 
truth the basis of his Faith, which would fall in ruins if 
this support were withdrawn. Just because the dogmas 
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possesses, in the tenets of his Church, a much richer Faith 
than he could have found for himself, a much more com- 
plete scheme of beliefs than individually he has any right 
to call his own. It is not possible for him to suspend his 
Judgment until he has balanced the claims of rival 
authorities. He feels that his wisest course is to admit 
and accept the claims of the authority under which he 
finds himself, to be a divine revelation, and to make this 
the mould, as it were, into which he can pour the treasures 
of his religious experience. The treasure is in earthen 
vessels, no doubt, and he is very helpless if called upon 
to give a reason for the Faith that is in him ; but he has 
a receptacle for his reUgious emotions, a rule of belief, 
and a rule of life. 

I have now perhaps shown sufficiently the partial 
Justification, and the necessary limitations, of that kind 
of Faith which passively accepts the body of orthodox 
beUefs, as a man has learnt orthodoxy at school, or at his 
mother's knee. In my next lectures I must consider the 
chief historical forms which the beUef in authority has 
taken. 
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God, and his utterances as prophet are held to convey 
direct information about the will and purposes of the 
Almighty. This is a case of behef on authority, in the 
true sense. It differs from the intuitivism which we 
discussed the other day, in that the prophet regards his 
message as something special and miraculous. He is 
merely the vehicle, not the organ of the revelation. Other 
men accept his utterances as coming straight from God. 
They have lost nothing, it is thought, by passing through 
a transparent medium. 

In the New Testament this individual inspiration is 
spoken of as being * filled with the Holy Ghost.' The 
religious instinct, which is the foundation of true Faith, 
was justly traced to the indwelling of the Holy Spirit of 
God. But there is a right and a wrong view of individual 
inspiration. In St. Paul, the action of the Holy Spirit 
is looked for in all that goes to make up character in its 
widest sense, and it appears in all religious experience. 
The Holy Ghost is the guide of prayer, the illuminator 
of the intellect, the kindler of love, the inspirer of every 
noble deed and work. But the operation of this Spirit is 
not wholly miraculous, whoUy foreign to their own true 
nature. It is, in truth, their own best nature. * God in 
them is the fulfilment of the best that they have it in 
them to become. The higher nature begotten in them is 
the first-fruits of the Spirit, with promise of ever richer 
fruition. The groanings which cannot be uttered, with 
which the Spirit comes in on our behalf, are identical with 
the groanings which we ourselves utter in the longing for 
a fuller experience of God (Rom. viii. 23-27). And so the 
Ught within is the light of God, as we allow Him to become 
one with us.' ^ But St. Paul's contemporaries could not 
all rise to this conception. They traced the operation of 
the Spirit rather in fitful and imaccountable manifesta- 
tions of rehgious enthusiasm. The more strange and 

1 Grubb, AtUhorUy and the Light Within, p. 62. 
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principle as it is called in contrast with the ' static ' theory 
that dogma can undergo no change, is modem in apolo- 
getics. It laid strong hold on Newman when he had freed 
himself from the false position in which he had remained 
for some years. He set himself to prove that Catholic 
theology is a legitimate development, and not a corruption, 
of the primitive Faith. Now, what are the tests of a legi- 
timate development ? The first test, Newman tells us, is 
the preservation of the type ; the second, the continuity 
of principles. Thirdly, doctrines must have the power 
of assimilation, like Uving organisms. They will also 
show anticipations of further development, to be fully 
exhibited hereafter. Next, they will show logical sequence, 
not that poUtical evolution proceeds logically, but when 
it is accomplished, we can see that a kind of unconscious 
logic has determined its course. Next, the new doctrines 
must tend to establish and illustrate, not to contradict, 
the original creed. Lastly, it bears the test of time. 
Heresies flourish and then disappear ; the truth continues. 

We cannot help feeling how far superior this is to the 
static theory of revelation. Nothing is more clear about 
our Lord's ministry than that He designed to give mankind 
not a code of legislation, but a standard of values ; that 
He laid down principles which future ages were to apply 
and work out, not a fixed rule to which the religious future 
of the race was to be forced to conform. The whole con- 
ception of the office and work of the Holy Ghost which 
we find in the New Testament, especially in the Fourth 
Gospel, involves the clearest grasp of the principle of 
development which had up to that time been contemplated. 

Nor can we find fault with the argument that the 
collective inspiration of a great society is an easier thing 
to believe in and to defend than the inspired private 
judgment of individuals. Authority may claim to be 
the right of the race against the individual ; it may claim 
to be the conscience or the intelligence of the race, which 
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and Sabatier, with whom, in other ways, he has much in 
common, in that he has no wish to discard the luxuriant 
growth of dogma and return to a fabled 'primitive 
simplicity.' He does pot find in the historical Jesus the 
basis for a working faith ; he cannot admit that the inter- 
pretation of His life and teaching given by German 
Protestantism is historically true ; but he is content with 
the incontestable fact that a great institution has come 
into existence, and flourished for nearly two thousand 
years, which has created a series of dogmas, the products 
of its * faith and love,' dogmas which have been necessary 
for its existence, and which therefore are valid until they 
cease to perform their office. This is really opportunism 
in excdsia. The seat of authority is the verdict of history, 
and in history no Judgment is final. ' The visible Church,' 
writes Mr. Tyrrell in his MtLch-abuaed Letter, ' is but a 
means, a way, a creature, to be used where it helps, to be 
left where it hinders. . . . Who have taught us that the 
consensus of theologians cannot err, but the theologians 
themselves ? Mortal, fallible, ignorant men like our- 
selves. • . • Their present domination is but a passing 
episode in the Church's history. . . . May not history 
repeat itself [as in the transition from Judaism to 
Christianity] ? Is God's arm shortened that He should 
not again, out of the very stones, raise up children 
imto Abraham ? May not CathoHcism, hke Judaism, 
have to die in order that it may Uve again in a greater 
and grander form ? Has not every organism got its 
limits of development, after which it must decay and be 
content to survive in its progeny ? Wine-skins stretch, 
but only within measure ; for there comes at last a 
bursting-point when new ones must be provided.' In 
a note to Justify this startling passage he explains : * The 
(3iurch of the Catacombs became the Church of the 
Vatican ; who can tell what the Church of the Vatican 
may not turn into ? * 
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for its utterances. It does homage to the past, not to 
fetter its own future, but to preserve the knowledge and 
experience already gained, which are easily lost through 
carelessness or presumption. Ideally, this Church is the 
Divine Spirit immanent in humanity. This identification 
of the Church with the indwelling Holy Spirit is ancient, 
but it is far too great a privilege to be claimed by any 
ecclesiastical corporation. 

But though we cannot for a moment admit that infalli- 
biUty resides in the decisions of any man or any council, 
present or past, it would not be easy to overestimate the 
advantages of venerable traditions in matters of Faith. 
Each age is liable to be carried away by some dominant 
idea, which soon becomes a superstition, as ' progress ' did 
in tiie nineteenth century. Authority has a steadying 
influence, forbidding as to ignore doctrines which for the 
time are unpopular, and preserving, to some extent, ' the 
proportion of Faith.' In these high matters the dead as 
well as the Uving have a right to speak ; and respect for 
authority is the courtesy which we pay to the voices of 
* famous men and our fathers that begat us.* 
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among those who may or may not understand them, and 
know not to whom they should reply, to whom not ; and 
if they are maltreated or abused, they have no parent to 
protect them ; and they cannot protect or defend them- 
selves.' ^ There is another kind of writing, he goes on, 
graven on the tablets of the mind, of which the written 
word is no more than an image. This kind is aHve ; it 
has a soul ; and it can defend itself. The wisdom of these 
utterances has been amply proved by the history of the 
doctrine of Inspiration in the Christian Church.^ 

It was not till long after the Captivity that the religion 
of Israel became the reUgion of a Book. While prophetism 
flourished, the Uving word of the prophet was more than 
the written scroll ; but no sooner had the fount of 
prophecy began to run dry than rigid and mechanical 
views of inspiration began to be applied to the sacred 
literature. The canonisation of the Law, which began in 
621, was accomplished for all time in 444 B.C. The histori- 
cal books, called the * former prophets,' obtained nearly 
their final form during the exile, but the text was not 
inviolable till long afterwards. The list of prophetical 
books, the * latter prophets,' was closed about 200 B.C., 
according to Comill.* The third section of the Canon 
contains second century writings, but they were all 
supposed to be much earlier. The Canon was practi- 
cally settled more than a century before the birth of 
our Lord.* It excluded certain books, like Ecclesi- 
asticus, which revealed their late origin, while admitting 
the pseudonymous Daniel and Ecclesiastes. The Book of 

1 Plato, Phaedrw, p. 275. 

s There is a remarkable echo of this passage in Milton {Christian Doctrine 
i. p. 30). ' It is difficult to conjecture the purpose of Providence in committing 
the writings of the New Testament to such uncertain and varying guardian- 
ship, unless it were to teach us that the Spirit which is given to us is a more 
certain guide than Scripture, whom therefore it is our duty to follow.' 

' Introdttciion to the Canonical Books of the Old Testament, p. 476. Cf . 
also JEneyclopcedia Biblica, p. 665. 

< So Bishop Ryle thinks ; but no certainty has been sunrived at. 
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circumstances ; (So St. Augustine says very well : 
' distingue tempora et concordabis Scripturas.') (3) neces- 
sity of observing the context; (4) need of Faith and 
spiritual illumination ; (5) need of keeping the ' proportion 
of Faith ' ; (6) all Scripture must be explained with refer- 
ence to Christ.^ This last canon comes in very oddly, and 
necessitates feats of exegesis that are quite worthy of Philo, 
Origen, or the. Rabbis. Even so, he could not find Christ 
equally in all the books ; and in consequence he adopted a 
very bold tone in respect to some of them, not only refusing 
to believe that Solomon wrote the Canticles, but stigma- 
tising St. James as * a right strawy epistle.' Tlie Apoca- 
lypse l^e believed not to be inspired, and Jude to be a late 
second-hand document. This fearless criticism contrasts 
oddly with his reverence for the letter of Scripture,^ and 
points to the construction of a new Canon, composed oh 
critical grounds. The Pentateuch he of course accepted, 
but doubted the Mosaic authorship, and regarded this part 
of the Bible as of very Uttle authority for Christians. * We 
will neither see nor hear Moses ; for Moses was only given 
to the Jewish people, and does not concern us Gentiles and 
Christians.' In fact, we can only describe Luther's atti- 
tude towards the Scriptures as a mass of inconsistencies. 
His theory of inspiration was mainly a residuum of his 
Catholic training. On the other hand, his view of Faith 
is really independent of this belief, being based on the 
subjective assurance of the Christian consciousness. This 
consciousness is therefore a parallel authority with the 
Scriptures. The Word of God is to befound partly in the 
Bible, partly in the consciousness of the Christian. He 
really cares little for any part of the Bible which cannot be 
* referred to Christ.' 
Calvin is a much greater expositor than Luther ; but his 

1 Farrar, p. 332. 

> * One letter of Scripture,' he said, 'U of more conflequence than heayen or 
earth.' 
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developed traditionalism has no need of an inspired book, 
which might, indeed, have been very inconvenient but for 
the prerogative claimed by the Church, that is, by the Pope 
and his Council, of interpreting the Bible exactly as they 
pleased, free from any questioning of their decisions. But 
this gift of infallible interpretation is not often needed, 
for the Scriptures are too Uttle known, and too httle valued, 
in the modem Roman Oiurch, to enter into serious com- 
petition with CathoUc tradition. 

It might be supposed that the Roman Church would 
have seen and utilised the immense advantage which their 
system possesses, as compared with those of the Protestant 
bodies, in being independent of any theory of inspiration. 
It might be supposed that they would have granted to 
their students a Uberty in dealing with problems of BibUcal 
criticism greater than has been generally conceded in 
ProtestaJit Churches ; and that they would thus have been 
able to claim that Catholicism, on this side, puts far less 
strain on the intellect than orthodox Protestantism. They 
might have taken this course without in any way endanger- 
ing the real foundations on which the authority of their 
system rests. Such, however, has not been their poUcy. 
Since the accession of the present Pope, the most uncritical 
notions about the Bible have been reaffirmed and made 
binding on all CathoUcs. The books of the Bible, it is 
declared, were all written by their traditional authors. 
The Pentateuch did not gradually grow into its present 
form. The Patristic expositors were superior in learning 
and piety, and in their methods of exegesis, to the scholars 
of the nineteenth century. No concession whatever is 
made to * Modernism ' on this side, any more than on any 
other. 

The Pope's advisers are perhaps not so ill-advised as 
most EngUshmen think. The expostulations of the intellect 
have already been so thoroughly trampled on in that Church 
that a small additional burden is not worth considering ; 
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So Protestantism rapidly fell back under the tutelage of 
the weak and beggarly elements, and became, like its rival, 
a religion of authority. The nemesis has been severe. Our 
false views of inspiration gave us many searchings of heart 
during the last half of the nineteenth century ; they 
survive to cripple the usefulness of the noble Evangelical 
party, which in this country still shows an unfortunate 
antipathy to modem Biblical scholarship ; and they have 
aUenated an incalculable amount of devotion and energy 
which ought to have been at the service of the Church. 

The theory of verbal inspiration is indeed more incapable 
of defence than the theory of an infallible Head of the 
Church. The writers of the sacred Uterature certainly 
make no such claim for themselves ; nor can their in- 
errancy be proved by internal evidence. The Bible, in 
fact, needs another authority to guarantee its authority ; 
and where can Protestants find such a guarantee ? In the 
Roman Church, as we have seen, the Canon was not finally 
fixed till the Council of Trent, and the Vatican now is 
content to enjoin the acceptance of current traditions as 
to authorship, etc., with a contemptuous disregard for the 
weight of evidence. In earUer times it was necessary to 
use one's private judgment, giving due weight to authority. 
Augustine says : ' In regard to the Canonical Scriptures 
let him follow the authority of as many as possible of the 
Catholic Churches, among which, of course, are those 
which are of ApostoUc foundation, or were thought worthy 
of having Epistles addressed to them. He will therefore 
follow this rule as to the Canonical Scriptures, to prefer 
those which are accepted by all the Catholic Churches to 
those which are accepted oiUy by some ; and among those 
which are not accepted by all to prefer those which the 
greater and mora important Churches accept to those 
which are accepted by fewer Churches, or those of less 
authority.* ^ At this period, authenticity was rightly re- 

^ Augustine, De Doctr, Christi, ii. p. 8. 
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Spirit ' is the response of our inmost personality to the 
external stimulus supplied by the inspired Uterature. This 
testimony I have argued to be the primary ground of 
Faith. It is ' God working in us,' and working through 
concrete experiences of various kinds, as it appears that He 
always does work. But this is not a theory of inspiration 
which can either erect Scripture into an oracle for deter- 
mining off-hand difficult matters of conduct, or which can 
cut the knot of critical problems. The Holy Spirit testifies 
that the character and teaching of Jesus Christ are divine, 
and that we may follow Him and beUeve in Him with 
perfect confidence. It certainly does not testify that the 
Mosaic accoimt of creation is scientifically correct, or that 
the book of Daniel was written in the sixth century B.C. 

The theory of a written oracle is, in fact, another instance 
of the almost universal tendency to arrest the normal 
development of Faith at a certain point. We need a hght 
to show us our way, and it is granted to us ; but then, 
instead of using it, we shut our eyes and ask to be led like 
blind men. Clement saw this very clearly when he defined 
Faith as crvvrofios yvfoa-iSf and spoke of it as an expedient 
for ' men in a hurry.' That definition would disparage 
Faith, if he had not added that knowledge is irCa-ns 
€vi(rTr)fiovtKij, It is true that we must act before we know, 
but knowledge will come by acting, if we keep our eyes 
open. If Faith meant beUef in the efficacy of magic, it 
would not lead to knowledge. 

The thecHcy of verbal Inspiration is essentially static. It 
assumes that revelation is permanent only in its effects. 
Also, it admits of no degrees in inspiration. Nothing can 
be more contrary either to the modem way of reading 
history, or to the opening words of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews : ' God, having ^ of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in divers 
manners, hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in 
His Son.' Revelation is gradual, progressive, and admits of 
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Bevelation and inspiration, being really two aspects of 
the same process, can never be separated from each other. 
Bevelation, like inspiration, is a process, not a static con- 
dition. There are adequate reasons for putting the Bible 
in a class by itself, above all other books ; but not for 
regarding it as the primary ground of Faith. The only 
word that our Lord ever wrote, so far as we know, was 
traced with His finger on the unrecording ground. It was 
not His will that His religion should be, like Islam, the 
religion of a book. He wrote His message on the hearts 
of a few faithful men, where it was not to be imprisoned 
in Hebrew or Greek characters, but was to germinate 
like a seed in fruitful soil. *The words which I have 
spoken to you,' says the Johannine Christ, * they are spirit 
and they are life.' 

The ofS.ce of authority in religion is essentially educa- 
tional. Like every good teacher, it should labour to make 
itself superfluous. The instructor should not rest content 
till his pupil says, ' Now I believe, not on thy saying, but 
because I see and know for myself.' 

Theology is the most conservative of the sciences, and 
among other tendencies of bygone days it has retained 
a timid and superstitious reverence for the written word, 
whether it be text or commentary. Too many theologians 
persist in looking back, though the people are looking for- 
ward. They look back, and they pay the penalty for doing 
so, like Lot's wife. The deserts of theological literature are 
strewn with these dreary pillars of salt. Commentaries 
on the Old and New Testaments, full of palpably absurd 
explanations borrowed from the Fathers ; books on dog- 
matic theology constructed on the same principles ; anxious 
researches into the liturgies and ritual of the Middle Ages 
with a view to careful imitation — all alike show how 
potent the dead hand is in matters, of religion. The 
scribe who is instructed to the Kingdom of Heaven, said 
our Lord, is^like a householder who brings out of his 
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treasure things new and old. The wise scribe does not, 
however, bring forth some things that are new and other 
things that are old, but he gives a new life to things 
that are old (for indeed we cannot truly beUeve in 
our authority unless we beUeve toith it — the truth 
must be bom anew in the heart of every beUever), 
and he discerns the ancient, eternal truth of what seems to 
be new. In part, our objection to orthodox dogmatism 
is that it does not go back far enough. ' Bes ipsa, quae 
nunc Christiana religio nuncupatur, erai apud antiqvos, 
nee defuit ab initio generis humani, qu/ousque ipse Christus 
veniret in carne, unde vera religio, quae iam erat, coepit 
appdlari Christiana,,* ^ 

The ultimate authority, which alone is infaUible, is the 
eternal and living Truth. 

^ Angastine, Retrod, i 13, t» 
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CHAPTER VIII 

AUTHORITY BASED ON JESUS CHRIST 

We have discussed two great historic attempts to make 
Faith rest on external authority. We have investigated 
the claims of the infalUble Church and of the infallible 
Book, and have foimd them both defective. At the same 
time we have found that each contains a true principle. 
The authority of the Church, rightly understood, is the 
authority of the redeemed race, the elect — the stored 
spiritual experience of humanity. The authority of the 
Book, rightly understood, is the authority of the records 
of revelation, the testimony of those who have been in- 
spired, to whom truth has been revealed. Neither 
authority is, or can be, absolute or infaUible ; for there 
is no way of escape from the objection that an infallible 
authority requires infallibility in the recipient as well 
as in the author of the revelation. If such infallibihty 
were in the possession of any man or any institution, there 
would be no room for Faith. 

My subject in these lectures is Faith, n9t the Christian 
Faith. But I have naturally taken my examples from 
our own religion, and as my aim in choosing this subject 
is not purely speculative, but also practical, I have felt 
no scruple in approaching each department of it mainly 
from the side which is famiUar to thoughtful persons in 
our own age and country. And having said so much 
about the Catholic Church and the Bible, as the alleged 
seats of authority in matters of Faith, I feel that I cannot 
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Himself, who sent Him. That man is blessed, who shall 
not be offended in Him. He is the stone on whom whoso- 
ever shall fall shall be broken, and on whomsoever it shall 
fall, it shall scatter him as chaff. These sayings are all 
from the Synoptics. In the Fourth Gospel this personal 
claim is even more dominant and all-embracing. 

In His teaching He calmly sets aside even the revered 
law of Moses in one particular after another. ' Ye have 
heard that it was said to them of old time . . . but I say 
unto you ' — something quite different. ' Ye call Me 
Master and Lord, and ye say well, for so I am,' He tells His 
disciples. In spite of His meekness and gentleness He 
rebukes sharply any one, no matter whom, who presumes to 
offer Him advice. Two of the severest rebuffs recorded in 
the Gospels are inflicted upon His Mother and the fore- 
most of His disciples for attempting to suggest to Him 
what He should do. So far as we can judge from our 
records He claimed absolute obedience, unqualified trust 
and confidence. He taught and acted ' with authority ' 
in the fullest sense of the word. 

And yet there is another side. In the Fourth Gospel, 
no less than in the other three, Christ always declares that 
' the Word which ye hear is not Mine, but the Father's 
which sent Me.' ' I came not to do Mine own will, but the 
will of Him that sent Me.' It is, after all. His cause rather 
than His Person, the Revelation rather than the Revealer, 
on which He desires to fix men's thoughts, and for which 
He claims their homage. He will resent no personal 
affronts, avenge no private injuries. The Samaritan village 
which refuses to receive Him remains unpunished. He 
declares that a word spoken against the Son of Man would 
find forgiveness : it is only blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost that is unpardonable. He never sought to be any- 
thing of Himself as man, but only as the vehicle of re- 
demption and salvation. 

This combination of unlimited claims with unlimited 
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tion is characterised by intvardness — by the action of the 
Spirit of Christ bearing witness with our spirit. The 
primary ground of Faith may be identified with the 
authority of Christ, if by Christ we mean ' Christ that died ; 
nay, rather that is risen again.' It is not strictly correct 
to say that the historical Jesus of Nazareth, whose mission 
terminated when He ceased to walk and teach in Gahlee 
and Judaea, is the primary ground of Faith. To say so 
would be to adopt a static and not a dynamic view of 
Faith. It would rivet our gaze on the past instead of on 
the future. It would commit us to a pessimistic view of 
the course of history. It would fill us with disquieting 
doubts ; for how can we base our Faith on the shifting 
sand of historical tradition, which leaves us at the mercy 
of the good faith of reporters about whom we know little or 
nothing ? Those who think otherwise are compelled to 
choose between the apologetics of the evidential school, 
of whose methods we may surely say that by them ' nothing 
worthy proving can be proven, nor yet disproven ' — at any 
rate within the reUgious sphere, or, as an alternative, they 
must rest their rehgion on the mere subjectivity of feel- 
ing, which we have found to be so utterly inadequate and 
treacherous a ground for a living Faith. 

I wish, however, to give you as fair an account as I can 
of the attempts which have been made to arrest Faith at 
this stage — to fix it as consisting of devotion to a historical 
figure which was finally withdrawn from any further 
direct influence upon human afiairs nearly nineteen hundred 
years ago. 

In speaking of the Lutheran treatment of the Bible I 
said that, though Holy Scripture as a whole was elevated 
to a primary authority in matters of Faith, the real centre 
. was found in the Person of Christ, round which all the Old 
Testament, as well as the New, was made, by forced and 
unnatural exegesis, to revolve. 

Modem Lutheranism, as represented by the Bitschlian 
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CHAPTER IX 

FAITH AS AN ACT OF WILL 

In my last lecture I considered the proper place of authority 
in matters of Faith, and came to the conclusion that no 
authority can claim to be primary except the clear affirma- 
tions of Faith itself — those spontaneous assertions of the 
basal personality which religion calls the voice of God within 
us, and which philosophy, in more cumbrous phrase, might 
describe as the self-revelation of the objective in our 
subjectivity. This voice, as I have said, speaks through, 
rather than to, the human heart and conscience and 
intellect, nor is it possible to separate the divine and 
human elements in any act of Faith. To-day I pass to 
another branch of our subject, one of great interest and 
importance. We have resisted the temptation to arrest 
and fix the development of Faith in the region of undiffer- 
entiated feeling. We have found that reliance on external 
authority, of whatever kind, is at best only a makeshift, a 
substitute for a full and manly Faith. We have decided 
that Faith must operate through our natural faculties. 
But which of our faculties is the chosen organ of Faith ? 
Is it the will, or the intellect, or that specialised feeling 
which creates aesthetic Judgments ? We must consider 
the claims of these faculties in turn. And first, What is 
the relation of Faith to the will ? Is Faith simply and 
solely a moral postulate, an act of choice ? Is the ground 
of Faith our moral decision to beUeve ? 
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None without hope e'er loved the brightest fair, 
But love may hope where reason might despair.^ 

We encourage the wilful optimist, the dogged struggler 
who cannot see when he is beaten, because this temper so 
often achieves great things. 

How far are we to approve of the same temper when it 
is applied to our religious beliefs ? There is no doubt at 
all that by determining to believe a doctrine, by deliberately 
refusing to dwell on arguments on the other side, by refusing 
to listen to objections or read books by opponents, above 
all, by making, so to speak, a personal wager by acting as 
if it were true, and incurring loss should it be false — ^by 
these methods we can make ourselves believe many things 
against the weight of evidence. As Glough puts it : — 

Action will furnish belief, — ^but will that belief be the 

true one 1 
That is the point, you know. However, it doesn't much 

matter. 
What one wants, I suppose, is to predetermine the 

action 
So as to make it entail, not a chance belief, but the 

true one. 

There is no doubt that this is an effective and practi- 
cable method of determining and fixing our beliefs. The 
will to believe is, as Professor William James and his 
friends maintain, a real and actual ground of belief, 
whether such a belief deserves the name of Faith or not. 
However, the question is (and I do not agree with Clough 
that it doesn't much matter), not whether men do form 
their beliefs in this way, but whether they ought to do so. 
This question is the subject of my lecture to-day. 

One fact is indisputable. Wherever we find great 
emphasis laid on the practical support given by Faith as a 
reason for believing, there we find also intellectual scepti- 

1 Lord Lyttelton, 1709-1778. 
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intellect as an instrument of religious belief was made by 
the Nominalist opponents of Thomas Aquinas. With the 
doctrine of the primacy of the will came the adoption of a 
practical or empirical criterion of truth instead of a theo- 
retical one.^ This cleavage appeared even among the 
mystics, the followers of the Platonic and Augustinian 
tradition insisting on the knowledge of God as the con- 
comitant or condition of spiritual progress, while there were 
others who maintained that a complete dedication of the 
will was sufficient. The latter teaching, with mystics, led to 
quietism, while the former was accused of tending towards 
speculative pantheism. The Theologia Germanica repre- 
sents a moderate quietism ; Eckhart is a stronger example 
of the pantheistic tendency. Among the scholastics 
proper, the school of Thomas Aquinas represented the 
speculative tendency, while William of Occam was 
the chief champion of the will and practical reason. 
Nominalism was at first suispected, but was afterwards 
encouraged, when reaKsm was seen to favour determinism 
and pantheistic mysticism. Nominalism could also do a 
great service to the Papacy by deciding that, since reason 
cannot arrive at the truth, we ought to bow absolutely to 
the authority of the Church. The doctrine of fides impU- 
dta. which practicaUy means blind obedience, was de- 
veloped. But after a very short reign nominalism itself 
decayed, when Plato (the real Plato this time) was redis- 
covered. 

Among modem philosophers before Kant who laid great 
stress on the practical ground of Faith, we need only 
mention Spinoza. This writer sees the religious value of 
dogmas not in their actual truth, but in their power of 
moving to action. We are allowed and encouraged to state 

1 The following brief statement of the epistemology of Nominalism wiU show 
its close affinity with Kantianism and American pragmatism. * Theologia nostra 
nullatenus speculativa est, sed sim^liciter practica. Theologiae objectum 
non est speculabile sed operabile. Qmdquid in Deo est practicum est respecta 
nostri.' (Frassen.) 
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God and man, as well as between man and the world. This 
objection, it seems to me, apphes not only to the extreme 
pragmatists, like Professor James, but to the 'personal 
idealists ' who are not willing to follow him all the way. 
They have proved that it is possible to pay too dearly for 
the assurance of personal freedom. That freedom is not 
yet ours. PersonaUty, like all else that is imperfect and 
an unrealised ideal, must die in order that it may live. 
The way to save our V'^X^ — ^ * ^^ i^ unto life eternal ' 
— ^is not by claiming that it is lord of the creation, but 
by being willing to * lose ' it in the service of grander and 
wider aspects of reality. 

Nevertheless, the ethical side of religion is so important 
that we cannot altogether blame those who have no eyes 
for any other order of truth. They think that what they 
call intellectuaUsm or rationalism means in practice natural- 
ism — that is, acceptance of the mechanical order as divine, 
and a Stoical worship of the blind giant Nature, who 
cares only for the preservation of her types, and knows 
nothing of justice or mercy. The nineteenth century 
witnessed a series of reactions against the supposed tyranny 
of natural law ; even Huxley, in his famous Romanes 
lecture, could speak of the duty of * resisting the cosmic 
process.' But this is to accept a Manichean view of 
nature. It is to admit an irreconcilable dualism, handing 
over the world to some non-moral agency, while separating 
man from his environment. A truer solution is, not to 
discredit natural law, but to remember that science can 
admit no exceptions to its sway. Natural law, from the 
point of view of science, is universal, or it is nothing. It 
includes the highest principles which actuate the best of 
men, as well as the blind movements of inanimate things. 
This consideration may lead us to find spiritual law in the 
natural world, a far more satisfactory discovery than the 
notion that man can successfully defy the order of the 
universe. The fault, however, was largely that of some 
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spiritual freedom and peace. • • • It is a part of Protes- 
tantism to be austere, energetic, unwearied in some laborious 
task. The end and profit are not so much regarded as the 
mere habit of self-control and practical devotion and 
steadiness. The point is to accomplish something, no 
matter what; so that Protestants show on this ground 
some respect even for an artist — ^when he has once achieved 
success.'^ 

Such are some of the fruits of making Faith exclusively 
an act of the will, or moral sense. In my next lecture I 
shall show how the prevailing distrust of theoretical con- 
structions has given birth to a pecuUar kind of empiricism 
in reUgion, which has produced rather startUng develop- 
ments in the Roman Church. 

& Santajana, Reasom in Religion^ p. ll(k 
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It was only to be expected that intelligent priests in 
the Roman Church, who understand the gravity of the 
situation, should endeavour to find a sounder basis for 
Catholic truth than this discredited theory of supernatural 
interventions. We have seen that there is much in the 
CathoUc view of life which is in sympathy with prag- 
matism, and that the sceptical NominaUsts of the Middle 
Ages came very near to this theory of knowledge. Accord- 
ingly, it was inevitable that the suggestion should be 
made that the traditional reaUsm of CathoUc apologetics 
should be abandoned ; and that by reducing the external 
world to a mere system of instruments, arranged by the 
human mind for its own purposes, relief might be found 
for distressed faith. On this hjrpothesis, there is no sacred- 
ness or inviolabiUty in natural laws, in and for themselves. 
They are approximately true, as diagrams of everchanging 
phenomena, fixed, for purposes of observation, in a series 
of discontinuous pictures, like the successive scenes of a 
cinematograph. But even if the theoretical abstractions 
of the intellect corresponded accurately to concrete fact, 
which is not the case, what is the understanding but the 
tool and instrument of the will ? We want to know 
only in order that we may act and live. These static 
laws, of which we have made such bug-bears, are of very 
subordinate importance. The real world is the world of 
will and feeling, the world of action ; and if rehgious 
truths — the dogmas of the Church — ^are found to belong 
to this sphere, and not to the inferior order of existential 
fact, that is only what we should expect and desire to hear 
about them. 

The philosophical defence of the Modernist position has 
been conducted mainly by Frenchmen, among whom Le 
Boy ^ and LaberthonniSre ^ may be named. As Catholics, 
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* Le lUalisme CMUen et Vldialisme Orec; JEssais de philoaophie rdigieuse. 
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advocate the monarchic episcopate. The chapters about 
the birth of Christ seem not to have the slightest historical 
foundation. The story of the Virgin Birth turns on a mis- 
understood text of Isaiah. Of this part of the Gospel 
Loisy says, * Rien n'est plus arbitraire comme ex6gese, ni 
plus faible comme narration Active.' The Third Gospel, 
he proceeds, was probably written in the last decade of the 
first century ; but the first edition, which traced the descent 
of Christ ijirough Joseph from David, has been tampered 
with in the interests of the later idea of a Virgin Birth. 
As for the Fourth Gospel, it is enough to say that the author 
had nothing to do with the son of Zebedee, and that he is 
in no sense a biographer of Christ, but the first and greatest 
of the Christian mystics. 

We have then, according to M. Loisy, only very corrupt 
sources for a biography of Christ. And the only chance 
of reconstructing the actual events lies in forming a mental 
picture of the Galilean Prophet, and rejecting all that fails 
to correspond to it. This picture, for M. Loisy, is that of 
an enthusiastic peasant, ' of limited intelligence,' who came 
to fancy Himself the Messiah, and met His death in a fool- 
hardy and pathetic attempt to proclaim a theocracy at 
Jerusalem. Any statements in the Gospels which contra- 
dict this theory are summarily rejected in the name of 
what the Germans call Wirklichkeitssinn. The guillotine 
falls upon them and there is an end of it. The Resurrection 
is of course dismissed as unworthy of discussion. The 
corpse of Jesus was thrown, with those of the two brigands, 
into * qudque fosse commune,* and * the conditions of burial 
were such that after a few days it would have been im- 
possible to recognise the remaiii of the Saviour, if any one 
had thought of looking for them.' ^ The disciples, however, 
had been too profoundly stirred by hope to accept defeat. 
They hardly realised that their Master was dead ; they had 
fled to their homes before the last scene ; and besides, they 

1 Lois J, Les ivangilea Synoptiques^ chap. viL 
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There is a great resemblance between the position of 
M. Le Roy and that of our leading English Modernist, 
Mr. Tyrrell. * The world of appearance,' he says,^ * is 
simply subordinate and instrumental to the real world of 
our will and affections ^ in which we live the life of love and 
hate, and pass from one will-attitude to another in relation 
to other wills than our own. ... In this region truth 
has a practical and teleological sense — ^it is the trueness 
of a means to an end, of an instrument to its purpose ; 
and like these truths it is to some extent conditioned by 
what we know and believe about its object. . . . Hence 
the religiously important criticism to be applied to points 
of Christian belief, whether historical, philosophic, or 
scientific, is not that which interests the historian, philo- 
sopher, or scientist, but that which is supplied by the 
spirit of Christ. Does the belief make for the love of God 
and man ? Does it show us the Father and reveal to us 
our sonship ? ' The truth of the creed is a practical or 
regulative truth. It is serviceable to life, and therefore 
cannot be a mere fiction, for no lie can be serviceable to 
life on an universal scale. ^ Beliefs that have been found 
to foster and promote tiie spiritual life of the soul must 
so far be in accordance with the nature and the laws of 
that will-world with which it is the aim of religion to bring 
us into harmony : their practical value results from, and 
is founded in, their representative value.' Our assurance 
of their truth rests on ' the umversally proved value of the 
creed as a practical guide — the consensus of the ethical 
and religious orbis terrarum.* * 

' The rule of prayer is the rule of belief.' This means 
that what alone concerns us is to realise the 'prayer- 
value ' of the various articles in the creed. For instance, 

1 Tyrrell, Lex Orandiy chap. viii. (abridged). 

* Note the characteristic confusion of the will and the affections. 

* An excellent example of the Catholic petitio prindpiu The Roman 
Church constitutes the ethical and religious orbis terrarum. The Roman 
Church finds its dogmas practically valuable. Therefore the nniyersal Talue 
of the dogmas to ethics and religion ii prored. 
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The authors of the Programme of Modernism seem to 
be right in saying that the philosophy of the movement 
grew out of its critical studies. There are many intelli- 
gent priests in the Roman Church who have become keenly 
alive to the immense difficulties which historical criticism 
has raised in the way of traditional beliefs. They can no 
longer beUeve what the Church requires them to believe. 
And yet they are conscious of no rebellion against the 
spirit of Catholicism. They are ardently loyal and enthusi- 
astic CathoHcs. Their faith is unimpaired, but it no 
longer rests on the old base, or carries with it conviction 
that whatever the Church teaches is true. In this dire 
perplexity (and we must all sympathise with them in an 
impasse which by no means confronts the Roman Church 
alone) they turn eagerly to a popular and confident school 
of philosophy which seems to interpret the situation for 
them, and to offer them a way of honourable escape from 
it. The separation of truths of Faith from truths of fact ; 
the primacy of will and feeling over discursive thought ; 
the right to believe what we wish to beUeve ' at our own 
risk ' — what is this but the very solution they were craving 
for ? And now they find this position maintained by 
philosophers of repute, who have no personal reason for 
wishing to Justify it. We cannot wonder that voluntarism 
and pragmatism have made many eager disciples among 
the Uberal clergy. 

And yet they are wrong. This philosophy, which seems 
to promise them an honourable truce between the old 
Faith which they love and the new knowledge which they 
cannot ignore, would in reaUty, if followed up seriously 
and not merely grasped at in controversial straits, lead them 
far outside Christianity. It rests on a very deep-rooted 
scepticism — on a psychology which tries to be a self-suffic- 
ing philosophy, independent of objective truth. It is 
Kantianism without the moral absolutism which gave Kant 
a TTov o-TO). It is a mere experimental opportunism which 
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CHAPTER XI 

FAITH AND REASON 

We have now to consider the place of the intellect in 
religious beUef. The view that the subject-matter of 
religion is a system of facts and laws, which can be studied 
and known like any other subject of knowledge, is called 
rationalism. The word is often used by religious people 
as a S3monym for scepticism or infidelity. But in fact 
rationalism has quite as often been orthodox as heretical. 
The scholastic (especially the Thomist) theology, which is 
still officially recognised by the Roman CathoUc Church 
as the philosophy of the Christian religion, is mainly ^ 
rationalistic, within certain prescribed limits. God has 
revealed certain truths to mankind ; but the authority of 
the revelation, though not its contents, has been guaranteed 
by signs offered to the reason. Moreover, the existence of 
God is not only known by revelation, but can also be 
demonstrated by reason. Nor does official Rome show any 
disposition to recede &om this position. When Bruneti^re, 
some years ago, announced ' the bankruptcy of the sciences,' 
and, in the interests of CathoUc orthodoxy, separated Faith 
from knowledge, the Archbishop of Paris reprimanded him, 
and referred him to St. Thomas Aquinas, who says that 
' Faith presupposes natural knowledge, though that which 
in and for itself can be proved and known may be an object 
of Faith to those who cannot understand the proof.' A 

1 The Summa Theolofftae contains many sonnd statements abont the pro- 
yince of the wiU in detmnining belief ; but St. Thomas does not, like so many 
modems, sat the will against the intellect in order to disparage the latter. 
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Orthodox rationalism is associated, above all, with the 
famous * proofs ' of God's existence, which were very 
roughly handled by Kant, and are at present much out of 
favour. I wish to indicate, as weU as I can in a very brief 
discussion, what value can, in my opinion, still be attached 
to them. 

The orUological argument in its scholastic form concludes 
from the notion of God as the most perfect being, the fact 
of His existence ; because existence is certainly involved 
in the idea of perfection. Descartes states it in a form 
which is scarcely defensible. * Grod's existence can no more 
be separated from His essence, than the idea of a mountain 
from that of a valley.' * It is true,' he goes on, ' that I 
may imagine a winged horse, though no winged horses 
exist ; but the cases are not analogous, for I can think of 
a non-existent Pegasus, but I cannot conceive of Grod 
except as existing, which shows that existence is inseparable 
from Him.' In other words, the ontological assertion 
cannot be claimed for all ideas, but only for necessary 
ones, such as the ideas of perfection and infinity, that is to 
say, of God. Cudworth, the Cambridge Platonist, states 
the argument more attractively. ' Our human soul cannot 
feign or create any new cogitation or conception that was 
not before, but only variously compound that which is ; 
nor can it ever make a positive idea of an absolute non- 
entity — ^that is, such as hath neither actual nor possible 
existence ; much less cotdd our imperfect being create the 
entity of so vast a thought as that of an infinitely perfect 
being out of nothing ; because there is no repugnancy at 
all in the latter, as there is in the former. We affirm 
therefore that, was there no God, the idea of an absolutely 
perfect being could never have been made or feigned.' ^ 

Kant convicts the ontological argument of two errors. 
First, the purely logical possibility of the notion of an 
ens reaiisaimum is transformed into a real possibiUty, and 

^ Cudworth, IntdUdual Systeni, vol. i chap. y. 
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It is quite untrue to say that he holds a static-intellectualist 
view of reality. His intelligible world is not the world of 
stationariness as opposed to motion, but the sphere where 
the two are unified and harmonised. He knows, of course, 
that discursive thought (Siai^oia) does not effect this 
reconciliation ; but then he distinguishes vovq and Sidvoia, 
as we ought to do. Thought is more than formal logic ; 
reason is greater than reasons. In fact, it would be hardly 
too much to say that the ' intellectualism ' of modem 
voluntaristic polemic is a figment of the pragmatists. It 
was not reserved for modem psychology to discover that 
logic is not identical with reaUty. And then, having 
created this bugbear of ' intellectualism,' they proceed to 
* empty out the child with the bath,' as the Germans say, 
and construct their own system with the intellectual factor 
contumeUously excluded. 

However, the objections Just mentioned are vaUd against 
exclusive intellectualism ; and they show how fatal it is 
to separate any one of our faculties, and make it, by itself, 
either the constitutive principle of reality, or the organ by 
which we apprehend reality. 

It has also been urged against intellectualism that know- 
ledge cannot be ultimate, because it is always trying to 
subvert the conditions of its own existence. An absolute 
conclusion to knowledge would involve the annulling of the 
distinction between knowing and being, between thought 
and its object ; and it is precisely that distinction which 
is the condition of knowledge. 

This argument is admitted by Plotinus and all other 
philosophical mystics. Discursive thought, seeking to find 
unity in diversity, ends ideally in perfect knowledge — i.e. 
in the complete correspondence of thought with its object. 
To the realist, this does not mean that the distinction 
between thought and its object has wholly ceased. The 
eternal world is not a world in which subject and object 
have devoured each other, any more than it is a world 
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reason for your Faith is a totally different thing from 
having Faith ; and unless the Faith be really in you, 
your being able to give a reason for it will only be a witness 
against you for having it not.' Faith as a practical power 
can only be strengthened practically. To put the same 
thing rather differently, the old * proofs ' of God's existence 
claimed to have made the opposite view unthinkable or 
illogical. But atheism is not unthinkable or illogical ; 
it is only * absurd,' in Lotze's sense of the word. It is 
rejected by Faith as a hypothesis which would reduce the 
world to a chaos, a malignant trick, or a sorry Joke. Being 
ourselves what Grod has made us, we have a right to call 
this hypothesis absurd, and to let it go. But this is not 
the rationalistic idea of proof. 

Pure intellectualism of whatever kind ignores the neces- 
sary place of Faith in religion. It confounds Faith with 
knowledge. It is easy to recognise this type. Its God is 
' the One.' He is triumphantly monistic, for that is 
almost all that is required of Him. His worshippers easily 
fall into a lofty disdain of the unphilosophic vulgar. This 
was a weakness of Greek philosophy, and it has reappeared 
wherever Faith and knowledge have been identified. In 
the field of practice, we see from the history of the Italian 
Benaissance how easily intellectual moraUiy becomes 
Machiavellian, and how, in the region of feeling, intellectual- 
ism substitutes artistic sensibility for charity and a.ffection. 
It is never long before this type proves its unsoundness 
by passing out of reUgion altogether. Thus the fatal 
results of one-sidedness are once more brought home to us. 

And yet some intellectual element is an essential con- 
dition of the activity of Faith. Faith is a feeling of 
certitude or positive assurance; but this feeling cannot 
exist without some notion, or idea, of that about which 
certitude is felt. We might as well try to walk in the air, 
as believe without an idea or thought for Faith to embrace. 
Tbe nebulous forms of incipient thought hardly deserve 
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in love towards God, and this arises from knowledge. And 
the mind that rejoices in the divine love or blessedness 
can control its emotions. The ignorant man is agitated 
by external causes, and never obtains true peace of soul : 
whereas the wise man, conscious, by a kind of eternal 
necessity, of himself, of God, and of things, is always in 
possession of true contentment.' He concludes, * The way 
must be arduous, for its discovery is so rare. If salvation 
could be discovered without great toil, how could it be 
neglected by nearly all men ? But all things excellent 
are as difficult as they are rare.' Compare too, as a typical 
example of scientific Faith, these words of Huxley : ' Sit 
down before fact as a little child, be prepared to give up 
every preconceived notion, to follow humbly wherever 
and to whatever abysses Nature leads you, or you shall 
learn nothing. I have only begun to learn content and 
peace of mind since I have resolved at all risks to do this.'^ 

This calm cheerfulness and unshakable confidence that 
the truth is salvation to him who can find it, seems to me 
more Christian than such a mental attitude as is described 
by Lecky : * Young men discuss reUgious questions simply 
as questions of truth or falsehood. In later life they more 
frequently accept their creed as a working hypothesis, 
as a consolation in calamities, as the indispensable 
sanction of moral obligation, as the gratification of needs, 
instincts, and longings which are planted in the deepest 
recesses of human nature, as one of the chief pillars on 
which human society rests.' The American Leuba says 
rather irreverently that most people don't so much believe 
in God as vse Him. But God will not be ' used ' for other 
ulterior ends— He is either the ultimate End, or He is 
nothing. 

It seems to me that we must expect that if humanity is 

1 So in art, J. F. Millet says : * We ought to be steeped in Nature, saturated 
■ " thouehts whic^ 6 



with her, and careful only to think the thoughts which she inspires. All you 
need is intelligence and a great desii 
Bervice, she will give you of her store.' 



need is intelligence and a great desire. If you abandon yourself to her 

of he] 
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actions, we are not less likely to act morally, and we are 
much more likely not to act foolishly. It seems to me 
that this has a practical bearing on social moraUty. The 
great danger, in this country at all events, is that we are 
so prone to be guided by sentiment and wilfulness instead 
of by reason. We may be told that this is a penalty that 
must be paid for popular government, since the masses 
will always be swayed by their emotions and desires, and 
never by their intellect. To this we can only answer that, 
if so, we are likely to find that we have paid too high a price 
for a poUtical theory. 

I should also like to remind the Voluntarists that desire, 
even more than speculative thought, is never for its own 
continuance, but always for its own satisfaction and conse- 
quent cessation. Unless, therefore, the will is eternally 
self-stultifying, eternally and necessarily disappointed — 
which is the creed of Pessimism — ^the heaven of the will 
is always static in respect of its present object. In other 
words, the will, in seeking its own fulfilment, seeks to pass 
into that higher sphere where it cannot remain will pure 
and simple, but must pass into some higher mode of 
activity. 

The danger of Intellectualism, as of other one-sided ideas 
of Faith, is that it tempts us to make a premature syrUJieais, 
perhaps leaving us in bondage to the lower categories of 
mechanism. There are very deep antinomies which we 
must accept as existing for our minds at present, though 
we know that they are not real or fundamental. We must 
take no short cuts to self -consistency by suppressing half 
the truth. God, for us, is both changing and unchanging, 
blessed and suffering, eternal and becoming. These are 
just the antitheses which, according to Plotinus, are trans- 
cended in the intelligible world, but not in the world of 
our common experience. 
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residing in the objects, and not imparted to them by the 
observer. I hold Beauty to be, like Truth and Goodness, 
an end in itself, for God's creation. If so, it is right and 
natural for Faith to acknowledge beauty, and to strengthen 
itself by the contemplation and practice of the beautiful. 
To this view two objections may be made. First, it 
has been argued that our enjoyment of the beautiful is 
nothing more than a pleasant feeling arising from our per- 
ception of usefulness. For instance, the points of beauty 
in a human face and figure are aJl signs of health, strength, 
intelligence, and character. In the case of a woman, those 
lines are also thought beautiful which indicate that she is 
well suited for her special functions. But this theory does 
not fit the facts. Many of the animal decorations, to which 
we have ju^t alluded, are apparently ' useless,' except to 
give pleasure by their form and colour. And the same 
impossibility of reducing the beautiful to the useful is 
apparent throughout human experience. Illustrations of 
this will occur to everybody. Beauty is clearly something 
8ui generis. Secondly, we are told that the enjoyment of 
beauty is purely subjective. Not only does the beautiful 
object require a beholder, and one who has a seeing eye, 
but the beauty is in our own mind, and not in what we see. 
Now it would be a bold theory that the beauties of a play 
of Shakespeare are put there by us his commonplace 
readers. Is it not even more absurd to suppose that our 
minds create the beauty of a sunset, or of a glorious action 
in history ? Again, if the appreciation of beauty is merely 
subjective, there is no appeal from individual taste. It is 
then an impertinence to speak of good or bad taste, for 
there is no standard to which taste can be referred. But 
no one can seriously maintain that the proverb De gustibua 
non est disputandum has any validity in the higher regions 
of art, of natural beauty, or of seemliness and propriety of 
conduct. Moreover, the strong protest of our own con- 
sciousness against theories of subjectivity ought to be 
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of imaginative genius have been either partially or entirely 
inspired by religious Faith. 

The i^irit of worship is somewhat Jealous of association 
with utility. Utility tends to cramp the free exercise of 
the creative imagination, and forces us to divide our atten- 
tion between the universal and the particular. Thus 
religious cvUtia has always contained ceremonies which 
have no bearing on practical life, and within the sphere of 
ordinary conduct religion has usually issued some com- 
mands and prohibitions which have no rational sanction. 
Just because the spirit of worship rejects indignantly the 
limitation of its scope by pragmatic standards, it rejoices 
in acts which are a revolt against moralism and intellectu- 
alism alike. The aesthetic instinct is more independent 
of utilitarian considerations than the intellect, and far 
more than the moral sense. For this reason, in the form 
of poetical and religious imagination, it penetrates and 
illumines regions which are inaccessible to philosophy and 
ethics. And its reaction upon Ufe has a distinctive quality, 
the loss of which cannot be made good from any other 
source. The mind that is dominated by perception 
of the beautiful, and by the love of it which can hardly be 
dissociated from this perception, will certainly carry its 
habit and its method into eveiy part of life. Among a 
really artistic people we find a Joyful desire to do every- 
thing well and appropriately. ' What has to be done is 
done imaginatively ; what has to be spoken or made is 
spoken or made fittingly, lovingly, beautifully.' ^ 

Some writers have seen in ' the Sublime ' the link be- 
tween sesthetical feeling and religion. Kant, in particular, 
quite forgetful of the limitations which in his Critique of 
Pure Reason he had laid upon all our faculties, invests 
the Sublime with a mystical power of uniting the human 
spirit with the infinite. ' We call that sublime which is 
absolutely great.' ' The sublime is that which cannot 

^ Santayana, Reason in Arty p. 16. 
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first place is everlasting, not growing and decaying, not 
waxing and waning ; not fair in one point of view and 
foul in another . . . but beauty absolute, separate, simple 
and everlasting, which without increase or diminution or 
any other change is imparted to the ever-growing and ever- 
perishing beauties of other things. He who, ascending 
from these under the influence of true love, begins to 
perceive that beauty, is not far from the end. And the 
true order ... is to begin with the beauties of earth and 
mount upwards for the sake of that other beauty, using 
these as steps only, and going on from fair forms to fair 
practices, and from these to fair notions, until from fair 
notions he arrives at the notion of absolute beauty, and at 
last knows what the essence of beauty is. . . . What if 
man had eyes to see the true beauty, the divine beauty, 
pure and clear and unalloyed, not clogged with the pollu- 
tions of mortahty and all the colours and vanities of human 
life — ^looking thither and communing with the true beauty, 
simple and divine ? In that communion, and in that only, 
beholding beauty with the eye of the mind, he will be 
enabled to bring forth, not images of beauty, but realities 
(for it is the reality and no image that he grasps), and 
producing and cherishing true virtue he will become the 
friend of God, and immortal, if mortal man can be im- 
mortal.' 

According to this passage, which contains the essence 
of the poetical and romantic side of Plato's philosophy, 
the sense of beauty is a Joyous witness within us to the 
kinship of the human spirit with that source of all spiritual 
life from which whatever is fair and noble in the world 
proceeds. Plato is not afraid to trace a high symbolic 
meaning in the connection of the sesthetical sense with 
sexual passion. ' All love is of the immortal. Mortal 
nature seeks as far as possible to be everlasting and im- 
mortal ; and since absolute uniiy in continuance is not to 
be had, even in the life of the individual, men desire to 
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dream leaves the woild no less a chaos, and makes it seem 
by contrast even darker than before. Visionary pleasures 
make the worid no better, and generally bring Visionary 
pains and disorders in their wake. As soon as art loses 
touch with science and morality, it becomes corrupt. Just 
as morality for morality's sake is (in spite of Kant) im- 
possible and self-oontradictory; just as truth for truth's 
sake takes us no further than pure mathematics, in which 
all values are hypothetical, and the connection with the 
actual world is broken oflF, so beauty for beauty's sake 
stultifies itself and ceases even to be beautiful. Our three 
strands of natural revelation are intertwined; we cannot 
unravel them. And there seems to be a mysterious law 
in the spiritual world, that to aim directly at a thins; is not 
the wa/to hit it. Just as pleasure, accokng to A§stotle. 
attends virtue as the bloom upon a young face attends 
health, but is not the immediate object of moral effort, 
so beauty regularly appears as a by-product of ethical 
striving and of intellectual search. Perhaps beauty has 
an ethereal and evasive quality which belongs only to 
itself. It is, says Plotinus, the light that plays over the 
symmetry of things, rather than the symmetry itself. 
A modem poet, William Watson, has expressed the same 
idea in a fine stanza: — 

Foiget not, brother singer, that though Prose 
C&n never be too truthful nor too wise, 

Song is not Truth nor Wisdom, but the rose 
I^n Truth's lips, the light in Wisdom's eyes. 

Even in art itself, Goethe tells us, the principle is the 
significant, the result the beautiful. This maxim cuts at 
the root of artistic dilettantism, such as made the 
'aesthetic' coterie in Victorian England ridiculous and 
contemptible; for what does art 'signify' except eternal 
reality, which is good and true as well as beautiful ? 

The warning furnished by decadent art is indeed valuable 
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forms. Natural things themselves, he says, * imitate' 
something else, namely, these formative principles or types. 
The arts are not, then, wholly dependent on the actual ; 
they create much out of themselves, and supply defici- 
encies in nature from the ideas of beauty which they find 
in themselves. * Pheidias did not create his Zeus after 
any perceived pattern, but made him such as Zeus woidd 
appear if he deigned to be visible to mortal eyes.' ^ Thirdly 
(this is a feature in Greek thought which is often forgotten), 
the Greeks throughout demanded that serious art shall be 
morally edifying. A poet is blamed for making his 
characters worse than the plot demanded. In fact, there 
was a confused tendency to apply the same moral standards 
to works of art as to real life. The error here is not in 
holding that the good and the beautiful are ultimately one, 
for this is true ; but in imposing our moraUty on the ideal 
world, and ' playing providence ' in a region where only 
the divine wisdom and goodness bear sway. It is not the 
province of art to solve moral enigmas, least of all by the 
cheap and facile expedient of inventing a ' poetical Justice ' 
which is untrue to experience. Our moral sense is not a 
limiting sphere for the beautiful, though nothing is beautiful 
which is really repugnant to the Divine purity and good- 
ness. Art, when not hampered by the * moralistic fallacy,' 
may often be a moral educator. Just as goodness has 
often an unstudied beauty of a very high order. 

The attitude of Christianity towards art was naturally 
determined in the first place by the traditions of Jewish 
and Graeco-Roman culture, which coalesced in the new 
religion. Hebrew art was symboUc, not pictorial, the 

1 Enn, V. 8. BoBanquet {Hiatory of JEaihetic, p. 113) has perhaps given 
Plotinus too much credit for this. The illustration from the Zeus of Pheidias 
must have been a commonplace: cf. Gic, Orator, 2: 'Nee vero ille artifex, 
cum faceret lovis formam aut Minervae, contemplabatur aliquem e quo 
similitudinem duceret ; sed ipsius in mente insidebat species pulchritudinis 
eximia quaedam, quam intuens in eaque defixus ad illius similitudinem artem 
et manum dirigebat.' Also Seneca, CorUrov. v. p. 36: 'Non vidit Phidiaa 
lovem. . • . Diffius tamen ilia arte animus et concepit deos et ezhibuit.' 
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The Lord sitteth above the waterflood ; the Lord remaineth 
a King for ever. The Lord shall give strength unto his 
people; the Lord shall give his people the blessing of 
peace.' 
The distinctive note of Hebrew religious poetry is that it 
. is never pantheistic in its homage to the glories of nature, 

i *The Lord is King, be the people never so impatient; 

I he sitteth above the waterflood, be the earth never so 

• unquiet.' 'The Lord is King, the earth may be glad 

thereof; yea, the multitude of 9ie isles may be glad there- 
\ of.' The world is the living garment of God — *God 

! hath put on his apparel, he hath girded himself with 

strength' — but there is no tendency to deify the non- 
moral processes of nature. Rather, God's hand is seen in 
the bounty which giveth food to all flesh, and in the mercy 
which is over all His works. *Thou visitest the earth and 
blessest it, thou makest it very plenteous.' 'He healeth 
those that are broken in heart, and giveth medicine to 
heal their sickness. He telleth the number of the stars, and 
calleth them all by their names. ' 

This firm belief in the transcendence of the Creator gives 

a richer note to the nature-poetry of the Psalms and 

Prophets, in that the nothingness and vanity of the material 

; creation, apart from Spirit, are recognised as well as its 

: awful magnificence. 'Before the mountains were brought 

ij forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 

I even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. For 

! a thousand years in fliy sight are but as yesterday when it 

! is past, and as a watch in the night. Thou earnest them 

away as with a flood ; they are as a sleep. In the morning 

they are like grass which groweth up. In the morning 

it flourisheth and groweth up; in the evening it is cut 

down, and withereUi.' 

Later Judaism was prosaic; and the early Christians 
also do not appear to have entered into the spirit of these 
glorious hymns. In fact, the Psalms have probably been 
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very reality. And the very reality is beautiful.' Ugliness, 
for the soul, consists in intemperance, injustice, and 
cowardice. The soul contracts these stains by miYing 
itself with earthly and carnal things. All virtue, therefore, 
is only jmrification. ' The purified soul belongs entirely 
to God, in whom is the source of the beautiful and of all the 
qualities which have affinity with it. The good and the 
beautiful for the soul is to become like unto God ; for He 
is the principle of beauty and of being ; or rather being is 
beauty. And the good and the beautiful are identical. . . • 
We must ascend then to the Good, for which every soul 
craves. If any has seen it, he knows how beautiful it is/ 
' How shall a man see the ineffable beauty, which dwells 
in the inner shrine of the temple, and is not brought out to 
the gaze of the profane ? When he sees the beauty of 
material objects he must not pursue them, but knowing 
that they are only images and shadows he must fl«e to 
that of which they are the images. He must call into 
activity a faculty of spiritual vision which all have but 
few use. What then can the inner eye perceive ? Being 
newly awakened it cannot at once look upon things wholly 
bright. First, the soul should be accustomed to look upon 
beautiful actions, then upon beautiful works (not such as 
the arts produce, but such as men produce who are called 
good), and then let it look upon the soul which produces 
these good works. How then canst thou behold the 
beauty of a fair soul ? Look within ; and if thou seest 
thyseU to be not yet beautiful, then, just as a sculptor 
who desires to make a beautiful statue removes this and 
chisels down that, polishes here and cleanses there, until 
he brings to view a beautiful countenance in the image, so 
do thou take away that which is redundant, make straight 
that which is crooked, cleanse that which is foul ; and 
cease not to work upon this thine image until the divine 
beauty of virtue shine forth upon thee.'^ 

^ FloUimi, Snneads i. i 6-9 Abridged). 
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conversing with it. • • • Religion is not like the prophet's 
roll, sweet as honey when it was in his mouth, but as bitter 
as gall in his belly. Religion is no sullen Stoicism, no sour 
Pharisaism ; it does not consist in a few melancholy 
passions, in some dejected looks or depressions of mind ; 
but it consists in freedom, love, peace, life, and power ; 
the more it comes to be digested into our lives, the more 
sweet and lovely we shall find it to be. Those spots and 
wrinkles which corrupt minds think they see in the face 
of religion, are indeed nowhere else but in their own 
deformed and misshapen apprehensions. It is no wonder 
when a defiled fancy comes to be the glass, if you have an 
unlovely reflection. Let us therefore labour to purge our 
own souls from all worldly pollutions ; let us breathe after 
the aid and assistance of the Divine Spirit, that it may 
irradiate and enhghten our minds, that we may be able 
to see divine things in a divine light : let us endeavour to 
live more in a real practice of those rules of religious and 
holy living commended to us by our ever-blessed Lord and 
Saviour. So shall we know reUgion better, and knowing 
it love it, and loving it be still more and more ambitiously 
pursuing after it, till we come to a full attainment of it, 
and therein of our own perfection and everlasting bliss.' ^ 

In the eighteenth century Lord Shaftesbury propounded 
in attractive style a theory of ethics which is predominantly 
sesthetical. His philosophy is little more than an easy- 
going pantheism, but he has won considerable fame as the 
chief English exponent of this type of theism. Hutcheson, 
who is usually mentioned with him, claimed that the sense 
of beauty is universal and immediate, a view which I have 
maintained in these lectures. 

The English poetry of the nineteenth century has borne 
noble witness to this side of reUgion. Shelley and Words- 
worth, in spite of the vast chasm which divides them, are 
at one in their insistence on the sacredness of natural beauty. 

^ Jolm Smith, The Nobleness of True Religion, 
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family ; only they oppose the Puritanism which sets good- 
ness at an unapproachable height above its sisters, and they 
are disposed rather to give the highest place to beauty.' 
Seeley gives us no theory of the beautiful ; he only bids 
us observe that its votaries pursue it in the spirit of the 
genuine worshipper. 

On the Continent, the philosophers who have laid most 
stress on the sesthetical ground of Faith are perhaps Fries, 
Novalis, and Cousin. For the first two I will be content to 
refer you to histories of philosophy, or to the writers 
themselves. Cousin (1792-1867) is a good modem example 
of the type which we are now considering. All natural 
beauty, he says, is an image of ideal beauty, which is 
realised only in God. The physically beautiful is the 
wrapping of the intellectually and morally beautiful. 
Moral beauty comprises two elements, justice and charity. 
He who is consistently Just and charitable is in his way the 
greatest of artists. God is the principle of all three orders 
of beauty, physical, intellectual, and moral. Moreover, 
the sublime and the beautiful meet and amalgamate in 
His nature. 

Enough has now been said to show that in the opinion 
of many great minds the beautiful is one of the chief avenues 
to the knowledge of God. I beUeve that in this country 
we have neglected it to our great loss. We have been too 
prone to throw away one of the chief antidotes to worldli- 
ness and lowness of aim. Neglect of beauty is stamped 
on our whole civilisation, which still presents far too many 
coarse and unlovely features. Commercialism has helped 
to destroy what might be a source of inexhaustible spiritual 
wealth. For, like all the best gifts of God, beauty is 
within the reach of all, and there is no limit to its store. 
The sesthetical sense refines and gladdens life, making 
poverty dignified, and wealth no longer vulgar. 

But, more than any other iype of religion, this needs 
discipline and true seriousness. * Romanticism ' — the 
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not given us to use as a deoorative adjunct to life. Faith 
bids us go through the whole of our life in the spirit of a 
worshipper ; and, as in the ancient mysteries, the fairest 
and fullest visions are reserved for the end of the course. 
Faith, meanwhile, has to grapple with much intractltble 
ugliness, only secure of her final victory. 
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living, that to man is believing. We, like the branch, are 
saved if we abide in the Vine, that is, if we are alive. If 
y life is the adjustment of the internal relations of a living 
thing to the external relations, Faith is the response of the 
organism which we name the soul, to that environment 
.' which we call God. Souls are kept in life by their obedience 
to one law — their true response to all the forces touching 
them, which come from God.' 'A man's salvation ia 
measured by the degree in which he is alive. Is he in 
definite, full, various, increasing correspondence with God 7 
Is he alive on the side of mind ? Does the organ, by which 
he is sensible to the world of fact, adjust its activities to the 
arrangement of those facts ? Does it mirror things as 
they are and not as he would wish them to be ? Does it 
weave on the magic loom of consciousness the true pattern 
of the landscape beyond the window of self ? Is he alive 
on the side of emotion ? Is there an answer of the heart 
to the relations of that nearest environment. Humanity ? 
Has he love, which is the response to the fact of a brother- 
hood encircling him ? Are his sympathies quick, and does 
a neighbour's grief stir pity in him, and his Joy a Joy ? Is 
he alive on the side of action ? Does the movement of the 
practical order — the thing that is done upon earth — ^stir a 
vibration in his will ? Do the things that God doeth Him- 
self — His works seen in the process of nature and in the 
state — find him a fellow-worker ? Does he by his activity 
propel, and by his passivity smooth, the march of better- 
ment ? To do and be these things is to be alive ; and to 
live is to be in Faith.' 

I am glad to quote these eloquent words, which express 
very well the general view of the normal growth and life 
of Faith which I have upheld in these lectures. All 
through I have been deprecating that tendency to snatch 
at some creed or formula or theory which will save us any 
more trouble. We have found guides who say to us : 
Take this vague Faith-consciousness as it is. Intensify it 
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course, is so unsatisfactory. It shuns and distrusts all 
particular truths, and in consequence gives us only a blank 
sheet of paper, at which we may gaze if we will till we fall 
into a trance. If any definite form emerges from the 
trance, it is certain that it was not created by the trance, 
but that it is a vivid picture of something which we 
have been taught; probably the product of ages of 
reflection upon the eternal world. Moreover, the fact that 
the whole may be known by thoroughly knowing one part, 
is a principle of great practical importance. For complete 
all-round self-culture is an impossibility, and we cannot 
even aim at it without danger of becoming futile dilettanti. 
We have to limit ourselves strictly and narrowly. We 
have to be something particular, which excludes the possi- 
bihty of becoming a hundred other particular things. 
Some real self-sacrifice is a necessary consequence of being 
members of a body and we must accept it. What we miss 
in this way we must supply as best we can from authority 
— by borrowing, that is to say, from others. But the loss 
is not very great. For all thorough work has an universal 
quaUty about it ; so that the man who can do any one 
worthy thing well, is not generally narrow-minded. He 
knows far more about God, the world, and his own soul 
than the dabbler who is Jack of all trades, and master of 
none. This is one of the things which Justifies us in holding 
a reasonably optimistic view about human society. No 
civilisation is possible without division of labour, and all 
division of labour involves one-sidedness, and, in a sense, 
the mutilation of personality. But as the theologians of 
the Divine Immanence have insisted that God is not only 
everywhere, but in omnibaa totuSy so it appears tliat faithful 
devotion to any worthy pursuit does open to us avenues 
extending to the Infinite. Browning's grammarian found 
this even in the study of Greek S3mtax. If this case is 
historical, some of you will think that no one need despair. 
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temporal and spatial inter-relations, in which He energises 
and * works His sovereign will.' In this second mode the 
thought of God's action is split up doubly, as it were, (1) into 
past, present, and future ; (2) into power and resistance. 
As regards the former, if the time-process is fully real, and 
if it is the extemalisation of the conscious life of God, we 
are driven to the hypothesis of a Qod who is really in a 
state of becoming, of self -evolution. But this, besides the 
objection Justly taken on the religious side to the con- 
ception of a (Jod who is not yet fully divine, involves, I 
believe, a radically unscientific view of progress. Science 
knows nothing of universal progress, nor of a world-process 
which is only valuable for the sake of its last term. A 
truer philosophy holds that there is no development in the 
life of God Himself, but only in the changing phenomena 
which represent His thoughts under the form of self- 
fulfilling activity. The divine in the creation is only 
adequately represented when the whole of the time-process 
is gathered up into its final meaning and purpose, when, in 
fact, the mode of becoming is united with the mode of 
being. This I conceive to be the eternal world — ^not a 
world of immobility in contrast with a world of change, 
but a world in which the antinomy of becoming and being, 
of motion and rest, is transcended. A system of thought 
without will and action has a merely potential reality ; 
and on the other hand will and action are nothing without 
a permanent background which is not in a state of flux. 
Thus, as I have tried to show, static intellectualism and 
empirical positivism are both wrong — ^they are one-sided 
systems which ultimately destroy themselves. To view 
things 8vb specie aetemitaiis is not to view them as abstrac- 
tions, floating in the air, and only illustrated by * the 
things that are made,' but to penetrate to the inner mean- 
ing and permanent value of phenomena, giving them their 
proper rank and spiritual significance, separating that in 
them which has only a transitory importance, and realising 
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spirituaJ order. There is no fixed limit to spiritaaJ gains, 
which do not involve any corresponding loss in another 
quarter.) In the realm of the affections, goodness is an 
emotional attraction to all that is pure and noble and of 
good report, and (as a necessary correlative) a repulsion 
from the opposite quaUties. 

By Trvih or Wisdom I mean the correspondence of 
thought with fact, external fact, until we have thoroughly 
mastered it. ' Everything is to be called true according 
as it has its proper form, which is the copy of the idea in 
the mind of the great Artificer.' ^ Therefore all things are 
' true,' as God sees them, or as they are in reality, and their 
' truth ' consists in the fact that they are possible objects 
of intellectual perception. In the sphere of thought the 
quest of truth means humble and patient discipleship to 
the laws which God has made for the universe. In the 
sphere of will and feeling, it means loyal obedience to them 
and Joyful acceptance of them. Virtue is * truth,' or 
* reaUty ' (aXiJ^cio), in the language of the Fourth Gospel, 
and sin a he, as the translation into act of a false idea. 
Obedience and acceptance do not mean passive resignation 
to a dispensation which we cannot alter. Stoicism some- 
times interpreted duty in this way ; but for Christian 
Faith the choice and worship of the truth is an active 
co-operation, not a passive acquiescence. The world is a 
world of Hving beings, whose nature it is to act. We 
ourselves are actors in the drama, as well as spectators of 
it. And, being parts of the nature which we are studying, 
it is our privilege to make, as well as to observe, history. 
Law is not an external Umitation which prevents us from 
being as free, as good, and as happy as we should be if 

1 St. Thomas Aquinas, using Platonic language. The old definition of truth, 
(xdaequatio intellectits et rei, is rejected by Eantians and positivists. But 
though correspondence between thought and its object is, from the nature of 
the case, undemonstrable, since thought cannot ' step out and look at itself/ 
it is a matter of reasonable faith that our highest faculties do not deceive us, 
^nd our faculties certainly assure us that there is an objectiye world closely 
corresponding to our ideas about it. 
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learned to know itself and the world. But it is not lost 
in multiplicity ; it ends by drawing the threads together 
again, and fixing its gaze on one object — the eternal loorld. 
This is the ' simplification * (aTrXcoo-ts) of mysticism, and 
it gives a new meaning to the injunction about receiving 
the kingdom of God as Uttle children. 

Eternity is a mode under which all things in time may 
be regarded. To view things stib specie aeternitcUia is to 
view them in relation to the eternal ideas of Truth, Beauty, 
and Goodness. As we come to know more about tMs 
eternal world, we apprehend more and more significant 
facts about existence, not losing or forgetting the lower, 
but putting them in their right place. Some facts {e.g. 
local and temporal position) become unimportant. We get 
rid of the persistent illusion that there is some special 
degree of reality and importance about the time through 
which we happen to be passing, which is much as if we 
supposed that the landscape which we see from the carriage 
window came into existence at the approach of the train, 
and faded into nothingness at its departure. We value 
things according as they seem to participate in the nature of 
God, as set forth above. That which is isolated, meaning- 
less, useless, self-didcordant, is to that extent unreal and 
valueless. And I think it is true to say that in proportion 
as we can rise in heart and mind to this sphere, we perceive 
the truth and beauty of the good, the goodness and beauty 
of the truth, and the truth and goodness of the beautiful. 

Some will say that the Good is the supreme category 
under which all others are subsumed, and will protest 
against Truth and Beauty being placed on the same level 
with it. They may appeal to ancient philosophy in support 
of their contention. The school of Megara put the Good 
in the place of the * Being ' of the Eleatics ; and the 
Platonists identified the One with the Good. * Dionysius 
the Areopagite ' puts good, as a divine name, before Being, 
as does Erigena, who even says, * The things which are 
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as man's service ; and the two sides can never be separated. 
This is the fundamental truth of mysticism. The mystics 
have often been in too great a hurry, but they are right in 
their view of the relation of man to God. Some of them 
have really found what they sought ; but they have not 
been able to describe their highest experiences. Those 
who have stopped half way, content with some hasty 
synthesis, have often been more lucid and inteUigible 
than those who have followed the rugged path to the end. 
In Edward FitzGrerald's mystical poem, AUar, there is a 
pretty allegory, which tells how the moths sent mes- 
sengers to find their idol the flame. The first and second 
come back with sUght and uncertain intelligence, and are 
rejected. A third goes in their place 

Who, spurred with true desire 
Plunging at once mto the sacred fire 
Folded his wings within, till he became 
One colour and one substance with the flame. 
He only knew the flame who in it burned, 
And only he could tell who ne'er to tell returned. 

It may be inferred that I find in the idea of personality 
my ground of confidence that the contradictions of experi- 
ence will be harmonised. In a sense this is so. And yet I 
differ strongly from some who have already defended 
Faith by this argument, among whom the most illustrious 
is the author of the Orammar of Assent. Newman, in this 
celebrated book, ranges himself with the ' Personalists ' ; 
his appeal is to the assent of the whole man to reUgious 
truth, which cannot be established by the intellect only, 
still less by the sentiments, which, as a basis for Faith, 
are * a dream and a mockery.' He further rejects 
the argument from our sense of beauty, which seems to 
him too trivial ; and his intellectual scepticism, as we 
have already seen, is deep and far-reaching. His * per- 
sonaUsm ' is therefore almost exclusively ethical, and his 
philosophy resembles that of the pragmatists and personal 
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The religious consciousness oscillates between two poles, 
presenting all the highest truths to us under the form 
of antinomies. * He to whom time is as eternity, and 
eternity as time,' says Jacob Bohme, *is freed from all 
trouble.' No doubt he would be, as the blessed dead are 
free ; but we have to live in time as citizens of eternity ; 
that is our practical problem. The certainty that all 
contradictions are reconciled in the eternal world is ours ; 
but the how is mainly hidden from us. Meanwhile, as 
might be expected while we are feeling our way, there is 
a borderland of half -beliefs, half -fancies, promptings from 
our sub-conscious life, anticipations of later developments. 
These vague intimations are neither to be rejected nor 
superstitiously obeyed, but studied and analysed, and 
above all brought to the test of action, till they yield 
something definite. 

The negative movement in all experience is a great 
mystery, but it is the condition of Faith's existence. There 
are some remarkable thoughts in the following words of 
R. L. Stevenson {Virginibua Puerisque, p. 41) : * The true 
conclusion is to turn our backs on apprehensions, and 
embrace that shining and courageous virtue. Faith. Hope 
is the boy, a blind, headlong, pleasant fellow ; Faith is 
the grave, experienced, yet smihng man. Hope Kves on 
ignorance ; open-eyed Faith is built upon a knowledge of 
our Hfe, of the tyranny of circumstance, and the frailty 
of human resolution. Hope looks for unqualified success ; 
but Faith counts certainty a failure, and takes honourable 
defeat to be a form of victory.' This is exactly the lesson 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, though the New Testament 
gives Hope a much higher place, as Faith's twin sister. 
' The spiritual life, however deep and divine our conception 
of it may be, is not an oppositionless experience, but shares 
the essential charactenstio of all personal activity — that, 
namely, of developing through self-diremption and self- 
return. It is within the spiritual life itself that all opposi* 
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am to attempt to clothe my idea of God in philosophical 
as well as in religious language, I can nearly accept the 
following statement of Professor Royce {Hibbert Journal, 
^ July 1907) — only stipulating that the ' will ' which is 
.eternally in possession of its object can no longer be 
distinguished from thought : — ' I mean by the term God 
the totaUty of the expressions and Hfe of the world-will, 
when considered in its conscious unity. God is a con« 
sciousness which knows and which intends the entire Ufe 
of the world, a consciousness which views tliis Ufe at one 
glance, as its own life and self ,^ and which therefore not only 
wills but attains, not only seeks but possesses, not only 
passes from expression to expression, but eternally is tiie 
entire temporal sequence of its own expressions. God has 
and is a will, and this will, if viewed as a temporal sequence 
of activities, is identical with what I have called the world- 
will. Only, when viewed as the divine will, this world-will 
is taken not merely as an infinite sequence of will-activities, 
but in its entire unity as one whole of life. (Jod is omni- 
scient, because His insight comprehends and finds unified, 
in one eternal instant, the totaUty of the temporal process, 
with all of its contents and meanings. He is omnipotent, 
because all that is done is, when viewed in its unity. His 
deed, and that despite the endless varieties and strifes 
which freedom and the variety of individual finite expres- 
sions involve. God is immanent in the finite, because 
nothing is, which is not part of His total self-expression. 
He is transcendent of all finitude, because the totality of 
finite processes is before Him at once, whereas nothing 
finite possesses true totality.' 

The life of Faith admits us to a real, not an imaginary, 
communion with God. As Faith realises itself in know- 
ledge or reason, as we understand what that vague yearning 

1 The life of the world is not, even in its totality, the * self of God, but the 
expression of His thought and will. Boyce does not emphasise qnitd 
sufficiently (to satisfy me) the transcendence of God. 
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revelation in the soul. Since revelation speaks to the 
central and most divine part of the personality, it con- 
veys absolute truth, from which, as I have maintained, 
we are not excluded, though the forms under which it is 
conveyed are human and imperfect. 

As revelation corresponds to intellectual Faith, so 
redemption corresponds to what we may call heart-Faith. 
Faith is, on one side, self-surrender. But surrender is only 
the first stage in the human process which corresponds to 
redemption ; the second stage is atonement, or recon- 
ciliation. God redeems man from evil and guilt, and 
man feels himself reconciled to God. Redemption and 
atonement are functionally identical, and the feeling of 
reconciliation is peace. Surrender, reconciliation, peace, 
are the three stages of heaxt-Faith, which correspond to 
the act of grace as ledemption.^ 

The third form of Grace is that which belongs to the will. 
The religious relation, says Hartmann in the work Jiist 
referred to, raises us above relative dependence on the 
world, to absolute dependence on God, which is freedom. 
' Sanctification ' is the name given to both the negative 
and positive stages of this deliverance and elevation. On 
the human side the first stage is moral freedonl, the second 
moral energy. Holiness is virtue rooted in the religious 
relation ; its activities are the actualising of the religious 
relation. The distinction between holiness and virtue is 
qualitative, not quantitative. 

But revelation, redemption, and sanctification are closely 
connected. * Only the unity of intellectual, affective, and 
practical Faith embraces the whole conception of Faith, 
Just as only the unity of revelation, redemption, and sancti- 
fication realises the whole conception of grace.'^ 

Hartmann's treatment of Faith and Grace as the human 
and divine aspects of the same activity seems to me to 

1 Cf. Hartmann, Edigion des Oeisfes. 
* Hartmann, op, ciL 
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